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We  have  frequently  repeated  that  it  is  our  intention  to 
preserve  our  columns  free  from  the  vulgar  disputes  of 
party.  We  conceive  literature  and  science  subjects  of  so 
sacred  a  nature,  that  they  must  necessarily  be  debased 
the  moment  that  the  .transient  interests  of  individual  poli¬ 
ticians  are  mixed  up  with  their  discussion.  Amid  the 
fierce  contest— the.  dark  storm  of  contending  factions  that 
now  lours  over  our  land,  we  wish  our  little  brochure  to 
remain  like  an  oasis  in  the  arid  desert  of  political  strife ;  a 
domain  where  the  eternal  principles  of  abstract  truth,  the 
graces  of  imaginative  literature,  and  playful  chastisements 
of  individual  failings,  alone  shall  be  heard.  We  wish  it 
to  be  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  upon  which  men  of  all  fac¬ 
tions  may  linger  with  delight;  and  recognising,  at  least, 
one  source  of  feeling  in  common  with  their  opponents, 
evade  the  danger  of  forgetting,  amid  their  broils,  that 
they  are  possessed  of  one  common  humanity — children  of 
the  same  soil.  We  should  despise  the  man  who,  in  a 
crisis  like  the  present,  could  stand  still,  a  tame  and  inac¬ 
tive  looker-on  ;  but  into  this  our  sanctum  sanctorum^  the 
rude  breath  of  party  politics  shall  never  be  allowed  to 
enter. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  we  should  have 
allowed  the  attack  upon  our  modern  political  economists, 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review^  as  well 
as  the  innumerable  sneers  at  the  science  with  which 
almost  every  article  in  that  number  is  so  thickly  sown 
— to  pass  unnoticed ;  but  that  we  conceive  the  Jesuiti- 
Cid  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  cause,  by  attacking  science 
when  it  bears  against  a  favourite  system,  i»  rather  over¬ 
stepping  the  not  very  puritanical  latitude  which  we  have 
lieen  accustomed  to  concede  to  political  disputants.  We 
enter  the  field,  not  against  Whig  or  Tory,  but  against 
the  desperate  sophist,  who,  finding  Iiimself  worsted  in  an 
argument,  seeks  to  conceal  his  failure  by  an  attempt  to 
perplex  the  judge’s  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  We 
have  no  intention  of  following  out  all  the  shallow,  flimsy, 
and  often-refuted  sophistries  by  whicdi  the  reviewer 
atternpts  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  upon  the  science  <»f 
politiciil  economy.  It  is  our  intention  to  lay  before  our 
i*e:iders  a  brief  popular  sketch  of  the  problems  which  that 
science  attempts  to  solve,  and  of  the  truths  which  it  has 
already  succeeded  in  evolving.  We  wish  to  place  it  un- 
exaggerated,  undistorted,  before  theii  •  eyes ;  convinced  that 
*  we  succeed  in  our  attempt,  their  own  good  sense  will 
convince  them  of  its  importance. 

The  designation,  “  Political  Economy,”  admirably  in- 
•cates  the  object  of  the  science :  it  is  to  ascertain  the 
niode  ol  raising  and  liiisbanding  such  sujqdics  as  are 


necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  government,  and 
the  most  available  method  of  increasing  them.  In  other 
words,  the  great  object  of  the  political  economist  is  to 
devise  a  plan  for  securing  to  government  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  share  of  the  available  wealth  of  the  nation,  in  order 
to  defray  the  expense  incurred  in  maintaining  social  order, 
without  crippling,  by  excessive  demands,  its  productive 
energies.  Such  an  investigation  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  branches. 

The  first — the  preliminary  enquiry — respects  the  nature 
of  wealth,  the  source  or  sources  whence  it  is  derived,  the 
natural  and  necessary  mode  of  its  distribution.  The 
scientific  enquirer,  who  has  formed  to  himself  clear  and 
definite  notions  of  these  points,  is  prepared  to  derive  from 
them  a  series  of  important  corollaries,— of  which  the 
most  prominent  is,  How  individual  and  national  wealth 
may  be  most  surely  increased  ? 

A  firm  foundation  being  thus  laid,  he  is  ready  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  second- the  practical  branch  of  his  enquiry  ; — 
How  the  supplies  desired  by  government  may  be  most 
easily  and  economically  levied  ?  How  this  necessarily  dis¬ 
agreeable  duty  may  be  performed,  with  the  least  possible 
injury  to  the  springs  of  that  national  wealth,  from  which 
alone  this  state  income  may  be  supplied  ? 

When  thus  stated,  the  limits  of  this  science  seem  dis¬ 
tinct  enough,  and  yet  we  find  them  continually  misap¬ 
prehended  and  overstepped  by  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  its  study.  In  the  preliminary  branch,  we 
find  a  continual  tendency  to  diverge  from  the  tru^  quei$- 
tion  before  them  into  metaphysical  disquisitions.  Thus 

It  is  necessary  to  start  with  clear  notions  of  what  is 

♦ 

meant  by  the  words  value,  wealth,  &c.,  and  to  use  them 
throughout  all  our  investigations  in  the  same  distinct 
sense.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  we  have 
the  clear,  vulgar,  common-sense  apprehension  of  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  bewilder  ourselves  with  dialectical 
subtleties,  such  as.  Whether  there  be  such  an  entity  as 
value  entering  into  the  comj)osition  of  an  article,  or, 
whether  it  be  a  mere  figment  of  our  imagination?  or. 
How  it  comes  that  man  should  attribute  to  himself  the 
power  of  appropriating  external  objects  ?  •  Such  mental 
exercises  have  their  use  in  sharpening  men’s  wits,  but 
they  lie  beyond  the  province  of  political  economy,  and 
are  of  no  direct  use  in  solving  any  one  of  its  problems. 

Again,  in  the  second  branch  of  the  science,  we  occa¬ 
sionally  find  the  professors  of  political  economy  stretch¬ 
ing  its  enquiries  to  subjects  Avith  which  it  has  nothing  to 
do.  Political  economy  alone  is  incompetent  to  determine 
the  question,  What  the  state  expenditure  ought  to  be? 
It  can  say  no  more  than  that  it  ought  to  be  confined 
within  the  narrowest  limits  that  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  for  which  government  is  instituted  admits  of.  But 
these  ends  are  determined  by  investigations  of  a  higher 
class,  which  form  the  sciences  of  jurisprudence,  ethics, 
and  theology.  The  necessity  of  promoting  the  increast^ 
of  national  wealth,  avouUI  dictate  the  reduction  of  state 
expenditure  to  a  degree  far  beneath  what  is  warrantable, 
when  we  consider  the  claims  of  yet  higher  interests  of 
humanity. 

The  limits  which  we  have  here  fixed  to  the  investi- 
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gations  of  political  economy  may  seem  narrow,  and  the 
objects  of  its  scrutiny  none  of  tfie  most  dignified ;  and 
yet,  on  more  intimate  inspection,  they  will  be  found 
neither  empty  nor  unimportant.  The  complex  state  into 
which  society  has  grown,  renders  it  no  easy  matter  to 
trace  the  presence  and  workings  of  a  principle  throughout 
such  varying  phenomena.  And  although  mere  calcula¬ 
tions  of  profit  and  loss,  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
may  seem  of  little  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  fastidious 
and  imaginative  individuals,  yet  it  is  with  nations  as 
with  men — inattention  to  economical  details,  and  conse¬ 
quent  embarrassments,  not  unfrequently  lead  to  immoral 
conduct-  and  degradation.  The  observance  of  economy 
will  not  supply  the  place  of  moral  principle ;  but  moral 
principle  dictates  and  requires  the  observance  of  rigid 
economy. 

By  thus  distinctly  marking  out  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
science,  we  get  rid  at  once  of  the  many  puny  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  it  in  sheer  ignorance,  or  a 
‘  yet  worse  spirit.  It  has  nothing  degrading  in  it.  The 
.  political  economist  does  not  look  upon  man,  as  is  falsely 
asserted  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
machine.  He  knows  as  well  as  his  calumniator,  that  he 
has  higher  powers  and  a  brighter  destiny ;  but,  in  solving 
•  the  problem  which  is  proposed  to  him,  he  must  for  the 
time  leave  out  of  view  these  facts.  It  is  true,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  will  not 
of  itself  constitute  a  statesman  ;  but  it  is  one  of  his  most 
indispensable  qualifications.  It  is  true,  that  many  false 
opinions  have  been  maintained  by  economists,  that  there 
is  yet  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  them  ;  but  the 
same  holds  true  of  moralists,  and  will  the  reviewer  say 
that  morality  is  all  a  fiction — a  dream  ?  It  is  true,  that  any 
one  presuming  to  legislate  upon  the  abstract  principles  of 
political  economy,  without  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  society  in  a  nation,  would  prove  himself  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  sciolist ;  but  was  it  ever  objected  to  the  first 
‘  six  books  of  Euclid,  that  they  did  not  teach  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  mathematics  to  physical  science  ?  The  men  who 
admit  that  the  conclusions  of  political  economy  are  adverse 
to  their  opinions,  and  then  attempt  to  get  rid  of  these 
conclusions  by  such  paltry  equivocations,  give  room  to 
suspect  that  they  are  conscious  of  the  hollowness  of  their 
cause. 

This  brief  defence  of  so  important  a  science  cannot,  we 
think,  be  better  followed  up  than  by  an  examination  of 
the  value  of  a  book  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  has 
characterised  as  “  by  much  the  best  manual  of  political  i 
economy  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  world.”  Of 
this  eulogy,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  it  is  but  a  poor 
compliment  to  the  rest.  Mr  McCulloch’s  eminence  as  a 
political  economist,  his  merits  as  a  zealous  illustrator  and 
propagator  of  his  favourite  science,  are  too  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  leave  any  room  to  fear  that  his  reputation 
might  suffer  by  its  being  generally  known  that  one  of  his 
books  is  a  failure:  even  although  it  were  consistent  with 
our  character  for  impartiality,  to  evade  the  question,  or 
although  there  were  any  possibility  of  permanently  de¬ 
ceiving  the  public. 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr  McCulloch’s  mind  is  not  of  the 
class  which  is  calculated  to  compose  a  good  elementary 
treatise  upon  any  science.  He  is  a  sagacious,  clear-head¬ 
ed  person,  who  generally  manages  to  take  a  right  view  of 
his  subject,  often  illustrates  it  happily,  and  always  enforces 
it  with  vigour  and  perseverance.  But  he  is  deficient  in 
that  acuteness  which  seizes  readily,  and  defines  satisfac¬ 
torily.  He  is  only  able,  by  dint  of  iteration,  by  frequent¬ 
ly  returning  to  his  subject,  and  setting  it  in  all  different 
kinds  of  lights,  to  effect  what  more  happily  constituted 
minds  could  do  at  once.  He  presents  his  facts  under  so 
many  forms,  that  we  are  at  last  able  to  evolve  the  princi¬ 
ple  for  ourselves, — but  this  he  never  does  for  us.  His 
introductory  chapter,. — “  labour  the  source  of  wealth,” — 
is  a  case  in  point  ;  and  still  more  decidedly  that  portion 
of  his  second  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation 


of  the  nature  and  source  of  profit.  Another  great  fault 
of  our  author,  as  an  elementary  writer,  is  his  tendency  to 
diverge  into  polemical  discussions.  There  are  many  pas. 
sages  in  this  book  which  would  be  interesting  in  the 
columns  of  the  Scotsman,  or  the  pages  of  the  Edinhurgii 
Review,  but  which  are  out  of  place  in  an  institutional 
work.  Lastly,  he  is  deficient  in  systematic  arrangement 
While  discussing  the  elementary  principles  of  value 
wealth,  &c.,  he  plunges  all  at  once  into  discussions  re¬ 
specting  “  gluts,”  and  “  chartered  banks.”  This  is  as  bad 
as  if  a  mathematical  teacher  were  to  introduce  a  treatise 
on  optics  between  the  47th  and  48th  propositions  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid.  Again,  in  utter  defiance  of  all  sa¬ 
tisfactory  scientific  arrangement,  he  manages  to  discuss 
indirectly  in  the  course  of  his  first  book — on  the  “  pro. 
duct  ion  and  accumulation  of  wealth,” — every  topic  which 
belongs  to  the  third  and  fourth — on  the  “  distribution  of 
wealth,”  and  “  consumption  of  wealth.”  We  have  also 
to  complain  that  Mr  McCulloch  frequently  indulges  in 
long  quotations,  which  contain  mere  repetitions  of  what 
he  has  already  expressed  with  sufficient  perspicuity  in  his 
own  words,  and  which  are,  moreover,  taken  from  works 
of  sufficiently  easy  access. 

]\Ir  IVLCulloch’s  style  is  in  general  plain,  manly,  and 
unaffected.  He  unfortunately  fails,  however,  when  he 
attempts  ornament.  He  has  no  imagination  or  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  his  figures  are  cold  and  commonplace, 
startling  us  by  their  contrast  to  his  usual  language,  and 
their  inapplicability.  His  classical  quotations  are  awfully 
trite. 

On  the  whole,  although  this  book  contains,  with  the 
exception  of  the  absentee  question,^  scarcely  one  doctrine 
from  which  we  dissent,  and  although  it  contains  much 
good,  and  even  powerful,  writing,  we  cannot  speak  favour¬ 
ably  of  it  as  an  elementary  work.  The  advanced  student 
will  find  scattered  through  it  much  that  is  valuable — hut 
it  is  only  calculated  to  give  the  science  a  repulsive  aspect 
to  the  tyro. 


Stories  of  American  Life.  By  American  Writers. 

Edited  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  In  three  volumes. 

London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1831. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  discrimination 
which  iMiss  IMitfwd  has  shown  in  discharging  the  task 
of  selection,  and  still  more  with  the  kind  and  liberal 
spirit  in  which  she  has  set  about  it.  She  says  in  her 
Preface  : 

“  In  fixing  on  the  different  pieces,  my  principal  aim  has 
been  to  keep  the  book  as  national  and  characteristic  as 
possible.  Many  a  clever  essay  have  I  rejected,  because  it 
might  have  been  written  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and 
many  a  graceful  tale  has  been  thrown  aside,  for  no  graver 
fault  than  that,  with  an  assortment  of  new  names,  it  might 
have  belonged  to  France,  or  Switzerland,  or  Italy,  or  any 
land  in  Chrfstendom,  where  love  is  spoken  and  tears  are 
shed  ;  whilst  I  have  grasped  at  the  broadest  caricature,  so 
that  it  contained  indications  of  local  manners  ;  and  clutched 
the  wildest  sketch,  so  that  it  gave  a  bold  outline  of  local 
scenery.  I  wished  to  show  the  Americans  as  they  are ;  or, 
rather,  to  make  them  show  themselves,  certain  that  the 
more  graphic  was  the  portraiture,  the  more  favourable 
would  be  the  impression. 

%  Mr  M‘Culloch  says, — “  If  an  Englisli  puitlomaii,  living  ot 
lioiiu*,  and  using  iioiu*  but  foreign  articles  in  his  establishment, 
gives  the  same  enmmrageinent  to  industry  that  he  would  do  were 
in*  to  use  inme  hut  British- articles,  ht*  must,  it  is  obvious,  dote* 
saim*  thing  slnnild  he  tro  abroad  Whatever  he  may  get  from  tin* 
foreigner  wlien  at  Paris  or  Brussels,  must  he  paid  tor,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  British  articles,  quite  in  the  same  way  Jis  when  h'* 
resid<*d  in  London.  Xor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  any  grounds  lorin*>- 
nonneing  his  exp<*nditnre  in  the  latter  more  heiu'ticial  tlmn  in  tn<* 
former.”  I'lie  only  ditferenci*  is,  that  wlien  he  resi<les  in  Lono"D« 
the  goods  or  cash  e.xportcd  arc  p^ivcii  to  ll«e  foreign  <*ouiitrv,»^ 
tin*  purcliase-mon«*y  of  some  equivalent  ;  when  In*  n*sides  in  I 'Y'* 
or  Brussels,  they  are  sent  its  a  free  gift.  It  is  not  enoimh  timt 
<*onutry  produce  l»y  its  labour  ;  it  must  h«*  aide  to  retiiin  tlu*  1'^ 
duct,  or  receive  S(»mething  equally  valuable  in  oxcliange.  B) 
absentee  sv<teni  the  national  resohrc«*s  are  diminished. 
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«  An  editor  ought  to  be  partial.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  courteous  reader,  always  gracious  to  merit  of  any  sort— 
especially  when  attended  by  novelty— may  like  the  collec- 
with  its  acknowledged  inequalities,  as  w’ell  as  I  do. 
For*  mv  own  part,  I  shall  think  my  humble  office  most 
amplv  rewarded,  if  the  attempt  to  make  American  manners 
better  known  in  England  should  tend,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  promote  kindly  feelings  between  two  nations,  who, 
defended  from  one  common  ancestry,  possessing  the  same 
rich  and  noble  language,  and  alike  distinguished  by  a  love 
of  public  freedom  and  domestic  virtue,  ought,  above  all  the 
T)eople  in  the  earth,  to  be  to  each  other,  in  a  social  as  well 
as  in  a  political  sense,  brethren  and  friends.” 

We  have  heard  it  objected  by  some  hypercritics,  that 
Miss  IMitford’s  selection  is  made  from  sources  too  geiie- 
rallv  accessible.  There  is  something  exquisitely  disin- 
iireuuous  and  coxcombical  in  this  remark.  Even  admit¬ 
ting  that  the  critic  knows  more  of  the  sources  from  which 
the  lady  has  selected  than  she  has  told  him  in  her  preface, 
Jiow  many  people  are  there  in  England  who  know  any 
thing  about  them  ?  This  collection  of  stories  is  publishe/l, 
not  for  thebeneht  of  the  half-dozen  English  readers  who 
have  a  little  acquaintance  with  American  literature,  but 
for  the  great  mass  of  our  population,  which  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  it. 

D  I 

We  have  been  determined,  in  our  selection  of  a  sped-  ; 
men  of  this  book,  (for  being  rather  a  heap  of  bricks  than  , 
a  house,  it  may  be  sold  by  sample,)  by  an  assertion  which  | 
we  have  somewhere  met  with,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  America  as  a  ghost.  The  dismal  story  of  Billy 
Morgan  shows  that  American  ships  do  not  share  in  the 
exemption  ;  at  least,  as  long  as  they  remain  upon  the 
waters  of  the  old  world.  Billy  is  thus  introduced  to  the 
reader : 

Sometime  in  the  year  1800  or  1801,  J  am  not  certain 
which,  a  man  of  the  name  of  William  Morgan— I  don’t 
mean  the  person  whose  ‘  abduction’  has  made  so  much  noise 
in  the  world — enlisted  on  board  the  United  States  frigate 

- ,  for  a  three  years’  cruize  in  the  Mediterranean.  lie 

was  an  awful-looking  person,  six  feet  four  inches  high;  a 
long,  pale  visage,  deeply  furrowed  with  wrinkles;  sunken 
eyes,  far  up  towards  his  forehead  ;  black  exuberant  hair, 
standing  on  end,  as  if  he  was  always  frightened  at  some¬ 
thing  ;  a  sharp  chin,  of  a  length  proportioned  to  his  height ; 
teeth  white,  but  very  irregular ;  and  the  colour  of  his  eyes  ! 
what  the  writers  on  supernatural  affairs  call  very  singular  ■ 
and  mysterious.  Besides  this,  his  voice  Wtas  hollow  and 
M'pulchral  ;  on  his  right  arm  were  engraved  certain  mys-  I 
t»Tious  devices,  surmounted  with  the  letters  E.  M.  ;  and  • 
his  tobacco-box  was  of  iron.  His  everyday’  di'ess  was  a  ' 
canvass  hat,  with  a  black  ribbon  band,  a  bluejacket,  white  | 
tiowsers,  and  leather  shoes.  On  Sundays,  he  wore  a  white  ' 
beaver,  which,  among  sailors,  bespoke  something  extraordi-  j 
nary;  and  on  rainy^  days,  a  pe.a-jacket,  too  short  by’  half-a-  ' 
yard.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Morgan  entered  on 
hriday ;  that  the  frigate  was  launched  on  Friday’’ ;  that  the 
master  carpenter  who  built  her  was  born  on  Friday’ ;  and 
that  the, squadron  went  to  sea  on  Friday’.  All  these  singu¬ 
lar  coincidences,  combined  with  his  mysterious  appearance, 
caused  the  sailors  to  look  upon  Morgan  with  some  little 
degree  of  wonder. 

“  During  the  voy’age  to  Gibraltar,  ^lorgan’s  conduct  ^ 
^♦‘rved  to  increase  the  impression  his  appearance  had  made 
‘•u  the  crew.  He  sometimes  went  without  eating  for 
J'cveral  days  together — at  least  no  one  ever  saw  him  eat ; 
*tnd,  it  ever  he  slept  at  all,  it  was  without  shutting  his  eyes 
lying  down  ;  for  his  messmates,  one  and  all,  swore  that,  j 
^ake  at  what  time  of  the  night  they’  would,  Morgan  was 
sitting  upright  in  his  hammock,  with  his  eyes  glaring 
his  turn  ciime  to  take  his  watch  upon 
conduct  was  equally  strange.  He  would  stand 
^  ®ck-8till  in  one  place,  gazing  at  the  stai*s,  or  the  ocean, 
JPI^rently  unconscious  of  his  situation  ;  and  when  rouseil 
*y  companions,  tall  Hat  on  the  deck  in  a  swoon.  When 
^  rcMved,  he  would  fall  to  preaching  the  most  strange  and  j 
rhapsodies  that  ever  were  heard.  In  their  I 
e  hours  upon  the  forec’jistle,  ^Morgan  would  tell  such 
lar  ubout  himselt,  and  his  strange  escapes  by  sea  ami 
thi  *  u**  ^R^ised  the  sailors’  hair  to  stand  on  end,  and  made 
iiri  ^  bellows  look  upon  him  as  a  person  gifted  with  the  : 
Ii*  living  for  ever.  He  often,  indeed,  hinted  that  j 

mu  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  and  more  than  once  offered  to  ' 


let  himself  be  hanged  for  the  gratification  of  his  messmates. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  was  found  lying  on  his  back 
in  his  hammock,  app,irently’ without  life,  his  eyes  fixed  and 
glowing,  his  limbs  stiff  and  rigid,  his  lower  jaw  sunk  down, 
and  his  pulse  motionless,  at  least  so  his  messmates  swore 
when  they  went  to  call  the  doctor  ;  though,  when  the  latter 
cmne,  he  alw’ays  found  iVIorgan  as  well  as  ever  he  w’as  in 
his  life,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  all  that  had  haj»- 
pened.” 

^Morgan,  in  consequence  of  this  behaviour,  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  Captain,  w’ho  prescribes  a  course  of  the  cat- 
o’-nine-tails  to  cure  him  of  his  fits,  but  in  vain.  The 
end  of  Billy’s  mortal,  and  the  commencement  of  his  spi¬ 
ritual,  career,  is  given  in  these  words  : 

‘‘  After  this,  organ  continued  his  my’sterioiis  pranks, 
the  sailors  talked  and  wondered,  and  C.ajitain  R - pun¬ 

ished  him,  until  the  squadron  were  w’ithin  two  or  three 
day’s’  sail  of  Gibraltar,  admitting  the  w’ind  continued  fair, 
.as  it  then  v.’as.  IVIorgan  had  been  ]>unished  ]>retty’  severely’ 
that  morning  for  star-gazing  .and  falling  into  ,a  swoon  on 
his  watch  the  niglit  before,  and  had  sobanuly’  assured  his 
messmates,  that  lie  intended  to  jump  overboard  and  drown 
liimself  the  first  ojqiortunity’.  He  m.ade  his  will,  dressed 
himself  in  his  best,  and  settled  .all  his  affairs.  He  also  re¬ 
plenished  his  tobacco-box,  put  his  allowance  of  biscuit  in 
Ills  pocket,  and  filled  a  small  c.anteen  w’ith  w.ater,  w’hich  he 
strung  about  his  neck,  saying,  that  perhaps  he  might  take 
it  into  his  head  to  live  a  day’  or  two  in  the  w.ater,  before  he 
finally’  went  to  the  bottom. 

“  Between  twelve  and  one,  the  vessel  being  becalmed,  the 
night  a  clear  starlight,  .and  the  sentinels  pacing  their  rounds, 
Morgan  w’.as  distinctly’ seen  to  come  iij)  through  the  hatch¬ 
way’,  w’alk  forward,  climb  the  bulwark,  and  let  himself 
drop  into  the  sea.  A  midshipman  and  two  seamen  testified 
to  the  facts,  and  IM organ  being  missing  the  next  morning, 
there  w’as  no  doubt  of  his  having  committed  suicide  byr 
drowning  himself.  ’Fliis  affair  occasioned  much  talk,  ami 
v.arious  were  the  opinions  of  the  ship’s  crew  on  the  subject. 
Some  swore  it  was  one  Davy’  .Tones  wdio  had  been  ])laying 
his  pr.anks — others  that  it  w’as  no  man,  but  a  ghost  or  a 
devil  that  had  got  among  them — and  others  w’ere  in  daily’ 
expectation  of  seeing  him  come  on  board  .again,  as  mucli 
alive  as  ever  he  was. 

“In  the  meantime,  the  squadron  proceeded  but  slowly’, 
being  detained  several  days  by  calms  and  head  winds,  most 
of  which  were  in  some  way  or  other  laid  t<i  Billy’  IVIorgan 
by’  the  gallant  tars,  who  fear  nothing  but  Fridays  and  men 
without  heads.  His  fate,  however,  gradually’  ceased  to  be 
a  subject  of  discussion,  and  the  wonder  was  quickly’  passing 
away’,  when  one  night,  about  a  week  after  his  jumping 
overlioard,  the  figure  of  3Iorgan,  all  pale  and  ghastly’,  his 
clothes  hanging  wet  about  him — with  ey'es  more  sunken, 
hair  more  upright,  and  face  more  thin  and  cadaverous  than 
ever,  was  seen  by’  one  of  his  messmates  who  happened  to  be 
lying  aw.'ike,  to  emerge  slowly  from  the  forepart  of  the  ship, 
a|)proach  one  of  the  tables  wliere  there  w’as  a  can  of  water, 
from  which  it  took  a  hearty  draught,  and  disappear  in  the 
direction  whence  it  came.  The  sailor  told  the  story’  next 
morning,  but  as  yet  very  few  b«*lieved  him.” 

He  haunts  them  on  bo.ard  ship,  and  at  Gadiz  ;  follows 
them  to  Malta,  where  lie  evinces  a  strange  power  of  ubi¬ 
quity’. 

“It  was  some  weeks  before  the  frigate  came  to  the  latter 
place;  and,  in  the  meantime,  .as  nothing  had  been  seen  of 
the  ghost,  it  was  concluded  that  the  shaile  of  Billy  IVIorgan 
was  apjieased,  or  rather  the  whole  affair  had  been  gradually 
forgotten.  Two  nights  after  her  arrival,  a  party  of  sailors, 
being  ashore  at  La  Vallette,  accidentally  entered  a  small 
tavern,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  suburbs,  where  they’  com¬ 
menced  a  frolic,  after  the  manner  <»f  those  amphihious  bijieds. 
Among  them  was  the  heir  of  Billy  Morgan,  who,  about 
three  or  lour  in  the  morning,  went  to  b<*d,  not  quite  Jts  clear¬ 
headed  as  he  might  have  been.  He  could  not  tell  how  long 
he  had  been  asleep,  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  voice  whis¬ 
pering  in  his  ear,  ‘  Tom,  Tom,  wake  up!’  On  opening 
ins  eyes,  he  beheld,  by  the  pale  light  of  the  morning,  the 
ghastly  figure  of  Billy  Morg.an,  leaning  over  his  bed,  and 
glaring  at  him  with  eyes  like  saucers.  Torn  cried,  ‘  IVIui- 
der  I  ghost  I  Billy  Morgan  !’  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl,  until 
he  roused  the  landlord,  who  Cyame  to  know  what  was  the 
matter.  'Foin  related  the  whole  affair ;  and  enqiiire<l,  il  he 
had  seen  any  thing  of  the  figure  he  dewribed.  3Iine  host 
utterly  denied  having  seen,  or  ever  heard  of  such  a  figure  as 
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Billy  Morgan  ;  and  so  did  all  bis  family.  The  report  was 
again  alive  on  board  the  frigate,  that  Billy  Morgan’s  ghost 
had  taken  the  field  once  more.  ‘  Heaven  and  earth  !*  cried 

Captain  U _ ,  ‘  is  Billy  Morgan’s  ghost  come  again? 

Shall  I  never  get  rid  of  this  infernal  spectre,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  he?’ 

«  Captain  H - immediately  ordered  his  barge,  waited 

on  the  governor,  explained  the  situation  of  his  crew,  and 
begged  his  assistance  in  apprehending  the  ghost  of  Billy 
Morgan,  or  Billy  himself,  as  the  case  might  be.  That  night 
the  governor  caused  the  strictest  search  to  he  made  in  every 
hole  and  corner  of  the  little  town  of  La  Vallette ;  hut  in 
vain.  No  one  had  seen  that  remarkable  being,  corporeal  or 
spiritual ;  and  the  landlord  of  the  house  where  the  spectre 
appeared,  together  with  all  his  family,  utterly  denied  any 
knowledge  of  such  a  person  or  thing.  It  is  little  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  the  search  proved  inelTectual ;  for  that  very 
night,  Billy  took  a  fancy  to  appear  on  board  the  frigate, 
where  he  again  accosted  his  old  friend  Tom,  to  whom  he 
had  bequeathed  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  But  Tom  had 
no  mind  for  a  confidential  communication  with  the  ghost, 
and  roared  out  so  lustily,  as  usual,  that  it  glided  away,  and 
disappeared  as  before,  without  being  intercepted  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  followed. 

“  Captain  R - wiis  in  despair  ;  never  was  man  so  per¬ 

secuted  by  a  ghost  in  this  world  before.  The  ship’s  crew 
were  in  a  state  of  terror  and  dismay,  insomuch,  that  had 
an  Algerine  come  across  them,  they  might  peradventure 
liave  surrendered  at  discretion.  They  signed  around  robin, 
drawn  up  by  one  of  Billy  ^Morgan’s  old  messmates,  repre¬ 
senting  to  Captain  II - the  [propriety  of  running  the  ship 

ashore,  and  abandoning  her  entirely  to  the  ghost,  which 
now  appeared  almost  every  night,  sometimes  between  decks; 
at  others,  on  the  end  of  the  bowsprit ;  and  at  others,  cut¬ 
ting  capers  on  the  yards  and  top-gallant  mast.  The  story 
spread  into  the  town  of  La  Vallette,  and  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  ghost  of  Billy  Morgan,  which  now  began 
to  appear  occasionally  to  the  sentinels  of  the  fort,  one  of 
whom  had  the  courage  to  fire  at  it,  by  which  he  alarmed 
the  whole  island,  and  made  matters  ten  times  worse  than 
ever.  ” 

II  is  final  disappearance  is  as  terrific  as  the  end  of  a 
melo-drama. 

“  From  Malta,  the  squadron,  after  making  a  cruise  of  a 
few  weeks,  proceeiled  to  Syracuse,  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  some  time.  They  were  obliged  to  perform  a 
long  quarantine;  the  ships  were  strictly  examined  by  the 
health  ofticers,  and  fumigated  with  brimstone,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  crew  of  the  frigate,  who  were  in  great 
hopes  this  would  drive  away  Billy  Morgan’s  ghost.  Tliese 
hoj»es  were  strengthened,  by  their  seeing  no  more  of  that 
troublesome  visitor  during  the  whole  time  the  quarantine 
continued.  The  very  next  night  after  the  expiration  of  the 
qiiarantine,  Billy  again  visited  his  old  messmate  and  heir, 
Tom  Brown,  lank,  lean,  and  dripping  wet,  as  usual ;  and 
after  giving  him  a  rousing  shake,  whispered,  ‘  Hush,  Tom  ; 

I  want  t(»  speak  to  you  about  my  watch  and  chest  of 
clothes.’  But  Tom  had  no  inclination  to  converse  with 
his  old  friend,  and  crieil  out  ‘  murder’  with  all  his  might ; 
when  the  ghost  vanished  as  before,  muttering,  as  Tom 
swore,  ‘  You  bloi»dy  infernal  lubber.’ 

“  In  addition  to  the  vexation  arising  from  this  perseve¬ 
ring  and  diabolical  persecution  of  Billy’s  gh(»st,  various  i 
4»ther  strange  and  unaccountable  things  happened  almost 
every  day  on  board  the  frigate.  Tobacco-boxes  were 
emptied  in  the  most  mysterious  manner,  and  in  the  dead  of 
the  night ;  sailors  would  sometimes  be  missing  a  whole 
day,  and  return  again,  without  being  able  to  give  any  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves  ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  overtaken 
with  liquor,  without  their  being  ever  the  wiser  for  it ;  for 
they  all  swore  they^  had  not  drunk  ^  drop  beyond  their 
allowance.  Sometimes,  on  going  ashore  on  leave,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  sailors  would  be  decoyed,  as  they  solemnly 
assured  the  captain,  by  some  unaccountable  infiiience,  into 
Kti*ange  out-ot-the-way  ])laces,  where  they  could  not  fiml 
their  road  hack  ;  and  where  they  were  found  by  their 
orticers  in  a  state  ot  mysterious stu|>efaction,  though  notone  | 
liad  tasted  a  drop  ot  ru|uor.  On  tht»se  occasions,  they  i 
always  saw  the  ghost  of  Billy  Morgan,  either  Hying  through  : 
the  air,  or  dancing  ofi  the  tops  of  the  steeples,*  with  a  fiery  ! 
tail,  like  a  comet.  Wonder  grew  upon  wonder  evioy  day;  j 
until  the  wonder  transcended  the  bounds  of  human  cre¬ 
dulity. 

“  At  length,  'rom  Br4Fwn,  the  night  after  receiving  a 
visit  from  Billy  Moi’gan’s ghost,  disajipeared  and  was  never  i 


heard  of  afterwards.  As  the  chest  of  clothes  inherited  tV^ 
his  deceased  messmate  was  found  entirely  empty,  it  miT^ 
have  been  surmised  that  Tom  had  deserted,  had  not  usaif 
who  was  on  the  watch,  solemnly  declared  that  he  saw  tT’ 
ghost  of  Billy  Morgan  jump  overboard  with  him  in  a 
of  fire,  and  that  they  hissed  like  a  red-hot  ploughshare  '*^ 
tlie  water.  After  this  bold  I’eat,  the  spectre  appeared  n* 


more. 


It  is  scarcely  fair  to  destroy  such  a  fine  piece  of  th? 
marvellous,  by  telling  our  readers  that  Captain  R 
afterwards  found  Billy,  still  in  the  body,  and  resident  in 
a  log  hut ;  and  that  he  obtained  from  the  delinquent  a 
confession  of  all  his  knaveries.  But  having  given  this 
hint,  from  an  irresistible  propensity  to  gossip-rede,  we 
close  our  oracular  jaws,  and  tell  them  no  more. 


The  Quarterli/  Review,  No,  LXXXVIll,  Fehruani 

1831. 

The  return  of  a  comet  before  its  allotted  time,  the  rise 
of  the  sun  about  an  hour  after  midnight,  could  scarcelv 
have  given  greater  surprise  than  the  anomaly  of  “  Thi 
Quarterly  Review  published  monthly.”  If  all  tales  bt; 
true,  this  new  contravention  of  the  regular  laws  of  na- 
ture,  no  less  than  those  legendary  and  time-hallowed  oiie^ 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  forebodes  troublous  times, 
strife  and  discord,  hejirt-burnings  and  alienations  amon^ 
good  friends,  and  all  those  withering  ills  which  wait  upon 
civil  discord.  So  be  it !  We  are  told  that  such  things 
must  come,  calthough  woe  is  denounced  upon  him  through 
whom  they  come — woe  as  well  upon  him  who  cloaks  bis 
unyielding  self-will  with  the  robe  of  firm  adherence  to  a 
divine  decree,  as  upon  him  who  seeks  to  wreak  his  per¬ 
sonal  sufferings  upon  the  established  order  of  society.  OU 
Daniel  has  well  described  the  line  of  conduct  which  be- 
fits  a  wise  man  in  such  times,  in  verses  which  our  readers 
i  will  thank  us  for  making  them  acquainted  with. 

Nor  is  he  moved  w  ith  all  the  thunder-cracks 
Of  Tyrant’s  threats,  or  with  the  surly  brow 
Of  Power,  that  proudly  sits  on  others’  crimes ; 
Charged  with  more  crying  sins  than  those  he  checks. 
The  storms  of  sad  confusion  that  may  grow 
Up  in  the  present  for  the  coming  times. 

Appal  not  him  ;  that  hath  no  side  at  all, 

But  of  himself,  and  knows  the  worst  can  fall. 

Although  his  heart  (so  near  allied  to  earth) 
Cannot  but  pity  the  distressed  state 
t  Of  troublous  and  distressed  Mortality 
That  thus  make  w’ay  into  the  ugly  birth 
I  Of  their  own  sorrows,  and  do  still  beget 
Aflliction  upon  Imbecility : 
j  Yet  seeing  thus  the  course  of  things  must  run. 

He  looks  thereon  not  strange,  but  as  fore- done. 

“  And  w’hilst  distraught  Ambition  compasses, 

And  is  encompassed  ;  while,  as  Craft  deceivt*s, 

And  is  deceived ;  whilst  man  doth  ransack  man, 
And  hiiilds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress; 

And  th’  inheritance  of  Desolation  leaves 
To  great  expecting  Hopes  :  he  looks  thereon 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  iinw'ct  eye, 

And  bears  no  venture  in  Impiety.” 

It  is  solely  on  account  of  the  coiicludlng  article 
Reform  that  this  extra  number  of  the  has  been 

published  ;  and  yet,  in  what  regards  its  literary  content^' 
we  have  not  for  a  long  time  found  it  more  agreeab^**; 

:  The  editor  has  been  exerting  himself  to  gild  the  politi<'^ 
pill  he  has  been  obliged  to  co-operate  in  thrusting 
I  his  readers’ throats  ;  and  he  has  succeeded. 

w’e  lind  more  frequent  traces  of  his  own  hand  thaii  usu.  • 

I  There  is  an  amusing  review'  of  “  A  Year  in  Spain,  b>  * 
j  young  American  ;”  a  beautiful  sketch  of  Oberlint  J" 

I  Alsatian  clei'gyman,  w’ho  united  the  good  qualities  oil  ^ 
j  more  amiable  and  gentle  German  mystics  to  those  c 
j  Mackenzie’s  La  Roche  ;  and  a  masterly  ilissertation  ii|h^ 

I  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes.  The  writer  devotee 
i  attention  more  esjiecially  to  the  Frogs  that  author^ 
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hich  of  all  his  comedies  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Clouds,  our  favourite.  The  following  extract  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is 

M^hat  was  the  real  chorus  of  this  powerful  drama,  (and 
with  what  singular  propriety  and  ingenuity  it  was  selected, 
supposing  our  theory  to  he  correct,)  the  reader  has  already 
seen:  it '’is  one,  however,  of  a  very  different  description, 
which  has  given  a  title  to  the  drama  itself.  One  of  the 
temples  or  theatres  appropriated  to  tlie  service  of  Bacchus 
in  Athens,  and  in  whicli  the  scenic  performances  of  the  old 
Greeks  took  place,  was  situated  near  a  part  of  that  metro¬ 
polis  usually  called  ‘  The  Marshes  and  those  who  know 
bv  experience  what  tenants  such  places  commonly  harbour 
ill  more  southern  climates,  will  think  it  not  impossible  that 
the  representations  of  the  stage,  and  more  particularly  in 
theatres  which  were  generally  without  a  roof,  Avei’e  occa¬ 
sionally  disturbed,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  dramatists, 
bv  the  noisv  vociferations  of  these  more  ancient  and  legiti- 
inate  Lords  of  the  Marshes.  One  of  them,  at  all  events, 
was  a  man  not  to  be  offended  with  impunity  by  biped  or 
quadruped ;  and,  wherever  the  foes  of  Aristophanes  were 
to  be  found — above  ground  or  below — on  land  or  water — 
he  had  shafts  both  able  and  tvilling  to  reach  them.  In  his 
descent  to  the  lower  world,  the  patron  of  the  stage  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  made  to  encounter  a  band  of  most  pertinacious 
and  invmcible  frogs,  and  the  gradations  through  which  the 
mind  of  Bacchus  runs,  after  the  first  moments  of  irritation 
have  subsided — from  coaxing  to  bullying — from  (iffected 
indifference  to  downright  force,  are  probably  a  mere  tran¬ 
script  of  the  poet’s  own  feelings  under  similar  annoyances. 
We  never,  of  course,  dreamed  of  applying  the  strict  rules 
of  translation  to  an  author,  whose  writings  set  all  ordinary 
rules  at  defiance;  but  we  confess  that  we  feel  less  than  or¬ 
dinarily  anxious  to  have  the  following  version  tried  by  any 
of  the  old  copies,  and  still  less  by  a  text,  which  the  sound 
and  excellent  scholarsliip  of  Dindorf  has  brought,  we  are 
persuaded,  as  nearly  to  the  state  under  which  it  first  left  its 
author’s  hands,  as  existing  MSS.  can  now  possibly  bring 
it.  We  are  not  at  present  breathing  the  air  either  of  Christ 
Church  meadow  or  Trinity  gardens  ;  and  if  our  version  of 
a  piece  of  mere  pleasantry,  whicli  involves  nothing  in  it 
heyond  a  moment’s  Laugh,  should  be  so  Iiappy  as  to  satisfy 
tile  ‘  general  reader,’  we  shall  affect,  ‘for  the  nonce,*  to  know 
nothing  of  the  objections  which  more  scientific  persfius,  the 
students  of  the  brilliant  Hermann,  and  acute  lleisigins, 
might  be  disposed  to  make  to  our  arrangement  of  this  little 
extra  v.agaiiza. 

“  the  Acherxtsian  Lake.  Bacchus  at  the  oar  in  Cha¬ 
ron's  boat;  Charon; — Chorus  of  Fro^s;  in  the  back¬ 
ground  a  view  of  Bacchus's  Temple  or  Theatre,  from 
which  arc  heard  the  sounds  of  a  scenical  entertainment. 
Semi-chorus.  Croak,  croak,  croak  ! 
l^cmi-chorns.  Croak,  croak,  croak  ! 

{In  a  ns  f  very  and  with  the  innsician  octave  lower.) 

Tull  Chorus.  Croak,  croak,  croak! 

Leader  of  the  Chorus,  When*  flagons  were  foaming, 
And  roisterers  were  roaming, 

And  bards  flung  about  them  their  gibe  and  their  joke  ; 

The  holiest  song 
Still  was  found  to  belong 
To  the  sons  of  the  marsh,  with  their 
Tidt  Chorus,  Croak,  croak  1 

★  i  lo'roinic  piTfonnancos  of  tbe  AtluMiians  wort*  U'^ually  ltr«oij^'nt 
‘•at  at  a  t»*stival  of  15;ua*hos,  which  histiMl  for  three  days,  'i'he  lirst 
<»!  tlies(‘  was  devoted  to  the  tapjiing  their  win<*-<‘asks  ;  the*  second 
p  xaoidless  jollity,  (Plato  speeities  a  town,  hut  not  Atliens,  ev(‘ry 
'■laafle  ndijikp^i^  of  \vlii,*l»  avjls  foiiinl  in  a  state  of  intuxieati(»n  on 
•MIC  of  the^e  festivals;)  and  the  third  to  theatrical  t‘xiiihitions  in 
t|***dde  of  the  patron  of  tlie  feast.  In  this  state  of  excitement, 
u  Will  !>,.  ea>ily  iinairined,  that  soim*  coarser  iim-redients  were  re. 
Mmred  hy  the  clever  hut  liemitioiis  rahhle  of  Athens,  tu  whom  these 
'  l»re^<Mitation>  ." '** ‘*  oiore  jiartieiilarly  aildressed,  besides  the 
II  "t  * ‘  'aninodities  of  rich  poetry  and  wit  ;  ami  hence  the  defor- 
II  le,  which  liave  h(M*ii  so  much  eomidained  of  in  the  writines  of 
•  i>topham*s.  i^,if  im  not  howe*ver,  he  uniust  to  the  iioet.  'I'hat 


(v/ri  r*’  exceed,  ill  ipiality  or  uuaiitity,  those  exhiliit  ‘d  hy 

'ion  writers,  with  no  palliation  Init  such  as  rhe  hninan  p;*''- 
u'p  ^  P*‘*Ji'a*d  to  make  for  themselves,  and  for  which  P'.’W-t'y, 
^  P>*rhaps  to  add,  had  previowily  'diowu,  us  it  ov«*r  does 
''♦J" ,  too  ea-'y  an  iudulijeuee,  ^  * 


Leader.  SImll  wc  pause  in  our  strain, 

Now  the  months  bring  ag.ain 
The  pipe  and  the  minstrel  to  gladden  the  folk? 

Rather  strike  on  the  ear 
With  a  note  strong  and  clear, 

A  chant  corresponding  of — 

Chorus.  (h*oak,  croak  ! 

Bacchus  (mimicking.)  Croak,  croak  !  by  the  gods  I  shall 
choke, 

If  you  ])ester  and  bore  my  ears  any  more 
With  your  croak,  croak,  croak  I 
Lender,  Rude  companion  and  vain, 

Thus  to  carp  at  my  strain  ; 

(To  (  yiorus.)  But  keep  in  the  vein, 

And  jittack  him  again 
MHth  a  croak,  croak,  croak  ! 

Chorus  (crescendo.)  Croak,  croak,  croak  ! 

Bacchus  (xnimicking.)  Ci'oak,  croak  !  vapour  and  smoke  ! 
Never  think  it,  old  Hurt’, 

That  I  care  for  such  stuff, 

As  your  croak,  croak,  croak  ! 

Chorus  (  fortissimo.)  Croak,  croak,  croak! 

Bacchus.  Now  fires  light  on  thee, 

And  waters  soak ; 

And  IMarch  winds  <*atch  thee 
Without  any  cloak  ! 

For  within  and  without, 

From  the  tail  to  the  snout, 

Thon’rt  nothing  but  croak,  croak,  croak  ! 

Leader.  And  what  else,  captious  Newcomer,  say,  should 
1  be? 

But  you  know  not  to  whom  you  are  talking,  I  see: 
(inih  digniti/.)  I’m  the  friend  of  the  Muses,  and  Pan, 
with  his  pipe, 

Holds  me  dearer  hy  far  than  a  cherry  that’s  ripe : 
For  the  reed  and  the  <;ane  which  his  music  supply, 

A\  ho  gives  them  their  tone  and  their  moisture  but  1  ? 
And  therefore  for  ever  I’ll  utter  inv  erv*^ 

Of—  “  “ 

Chorus,  Croak,  croak,  croak  ! 

Ihicchus,  I’m  blister’d.  I’m  fluster’d.  I'm  sick,  I’m  ill— 
Chorus.  (’roak,  croak ! 

B&cchns.  Aly  dear  little  buJI-lVog,  do  prithee  he  still ! 
’Tis  a  sorry'  vocation — that  reiteration, 

(1  speak,  on  my'  honour,  most  music^il  nation,) 

Of  croak,  croak  ! 

J. coder  (maestosn.)  When  the  sun  rides  in  glory  and 
makes  a  bright  day, 

’Mid  lil  ies  and  plants  of  the  water  I  stray  ; 

Or  when  llie  sky^  darkens  with  tempest  and  rain, 

I  sink  like  a  pearl  in  my’’  watery'  domain  : 

A'et,  sinking  or  swimming,  I  lift  up  a  song, 

Or  I  drive  a  gay'ilance  with  my  eloquent  throng— 
Then  hey  bubble,  bubble ! 

For  a  knave’s  pi’tty  trouble. 

Shall  I  my^  high  charter  and  birth-right  revoke  ? 
Nay',  my'  efforts  I’ll  double, 

And  drive  him  like  stubble 
Before  me,  with — 

Chorus.  ('roak,  croak,  croak  ! 

Bacchus,  I’m  ribs  of  steel,  I’m  heart  of  oak  ! 

Let  us  see  if  a  note 
Alay  he  found  in  this  throat 
To  answer  their  croak,  croak,  croak  ! 

(Croaks  loudly.) 

J. coder.  l^M)r  vanity’s  son  ! 

And  dost  tliink  me  oublone, 

AVith  a  clamour  no  bigger 
Than  a  maiden’s  first  snigger? 

(  To  Chorus. )  But  strike  up  a  tune, 

He  shall  not  forget  soon 

Of  uiir  croak,  croak,  croak  \ 

Chorus,  (Croak,  with  a  discordant  ci'ash  of  music.) 
Bacchus.  I’m  cinder,  I’m  coke, 

1  have  had  mv  death-stroke  ; 

(),  that  ever  1  woke. 

'I'o  be  gall’d  hy'  yoke 

Of  this  croa^  croak,  croak,  croak  ! 

J.eader.  Frioi;d,  friend,  I  may  not  be  still : 

My  f^csiiiuies  high  I  must  needs  fulfil, 

And  the  march  of  creation— despite  reprobation— 
Alust  proceed  with — (  Chor.)  iny  lads,  must  i 

make  app’flcatlon 
L’or  a— 

Chorus.  ^  Croak,  croak;  croak  I 
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Bacchus  {in  a  7ninor  key,)  Nay,  nay— take  your  own 
way, 

I’ve  said  out  my  say, 

And  rare  nought,  by  my  fai*, 

F or  your  croak,  croak,  croak  ! 

Leader.  Care  or  i^are  not,  ’tis  the  same  thing  to  me, 

My  voice  is  my  own  and  my  actions  are  free  ; 

I  have  but  one  note,  and  I’ll  chant  it  with  glee. 

And  from  morning  to  night  that  note  it  shall  be — 
Chorus.  Croak,  croak,  croak  ! 

Bacchus.  Nay,  then,  old  rebel,  but  I’ll  stop  your  treble, 
With  a  poke,  poke,  poke ; 

Take  this  from  my  rudder— (i/aA/u’/ig  at  the fro^s) — 
And  that  from  my  oar. 

And  now  let  us  see  if  you’ll  trouble  us  more 
With  your  croak,  croak,  croak  ! 

Leader.  You  may  batter  and  bore. 

You  may  thunder  and  roar, 

Yet  I’ll  never  give  o’er 
Till  I’m  hard  at  death’s  door, 

—(This  rib’s  plaguy  sore)— 

Seuii-Chorus,  With  my  croak,  croak,  croak  ! 

Seuii-Chorus  (diminuendo.  )  With  in  y  croak,  croak, croak! 
Lull  Chorus  {in  a  dying  cadence.  )  With  my  croak — croak 
—croak  !  (  The  Frogs  disappeat'.) 

Jiacchus  (looking  over  the  boat's  edge.) 

Spoke,  spoke,  spoke  I 

(  To  Charon.)  Pull  away,  my  old  friend. 

For  at  last  there’s  an  end 
To  their  croak,  croak,  croak. 

( Bacchus  pays  his  livo  obolsy  and  is  landed.  )" 


'I’he  remaining  literary  articles  are  A  review  of 
Townson’s  Practical  Discourses — acute  and  erudite;  one 
of  IMtcairn’s  Trials— good  ;  one  of  Ilerscliel’s  Treatise 
on  Sound,  which  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  peruse, 
otherwise  than  in  a  A*ery  cursory  manner.  The  article 
on  a  Poor  I^aw  for  Ireland  is  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of 
this  publication’s  essays  on  Political  Fconomy. 


The  Year  Book,  Ily  William  Hone.  Parts  I.  and  II. 

(For  January  and  February.)  London.  Thomas 

Tegg.  18‘J1. 

This  is  a  worthy  successor  of  its  publisher’s  Kvery- 
Day  Hook.  It  is  a  register  of  pleasing  events  and  asso¬ 
ciations,  happening  upon,  or  connected  with,  every  day 
of  the  year — a  calendar  of  ]deasing  and  profitable  infor¬ 
mation.  “  This  work  will  be  published,”  says  Mr  Hone, 
“  in  thirteen  monthly  parts.  A  part,  Avith  at  least  eight 
engravings,  will  appear  on  the  first  of  every  month.  The 
last  part,  with  title-page,  frontispiece,  and  copious  in¬ 
dexes,  Avill  appear  on  the  last  of  December.”  To  this 
brief  prologue,  Ave  add,  that  the  matter  is  excellent,  the 
]>riiiting  elegant,  and  the  engravings  spirited.  We  sub¬ 
join  a  few  extrjicts,  as  specimens  of  the  contents. 

A  WALK  IN  WINTER. 

Healthy  and  hearty,  and  strong  of  limb,  on  a  sharj) 
cold  frosty  morning,  I  clap  on  my  hat,  button  up  my  coat, 
<lraw  oil  my  gloves,  and  am  off  >vith  a  friend  for  a  walk 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

W  e  foot  it,  and  crush  the  snow  right  merrily  together.  I  low 
Avinter-like  is  yonder  farm-yard  I  That  solitary  melancholy 
;ac<iues — a  jackass  with  his  ears  down,  and  his  knees  trem¬ 
bling,  is  the  very  picture  of  cold.  That  drake  looks  as 
thi.High  his  blood  were  congealed,  and  he  wanted  a  friendly 
Jiandling  to  thaw  it,  as  tliey  do  his  brother’s  at  Naples  on 
the  <lay  ot  St  .lanuarius.  Yonder  goose  on  one  leg  seems 
Aveighing  the  dilliculty  of  putting  down  the  oiher.  The 
lowls  clu'erlessly  huddle  together,  ignorant  of  the  kite 
soaring  beautilully  above  them,  Avhetting  his  beak  on  the 
keen  wiml.  \\  heugh  !  wliat  a  clatter!  he  has  plumped 
into  the  midst  of  the  poultry,  seized  a  tine  hen,  and  is  Hying 
down  the  wind  Avith  his  screaming  prev. 

“  Along  the  lane,  wliere,  in  summer,  the  hedgerow’s  and 
banks  aie  deliciously  green,  and  the  ear  is  charmed  w  ith 
tile  songs  of  birds,  the  branches  are  now'  bare  of  leaves,  and 
t!ie  short  herbage  covereil  with  the  drifted  snow',  excejit 
ttlose  to  the  thickly  growing  roots  of  the  blackthorn.  Yon 
fowler  with  his  acts  has  captured  a  lark.  Foot*  bird ! 


I  never  again  will  he  rise  and  take  flight  in  the  boundl^ 

I  air? 

At  heaven’s  gate  singing— 

lie  is  destined  to  a  narrow  cage,  and  a  turf  less  wide  than 
his  wings.  Y  onder,  too,  is  a  sportsman,  with  his  gun  and 
sideling  looks,  in  search  of  birds,  Avhom  hunger  may  wing 
Avithin  reach  of  shot— he  is  perplexed  by  a  whirling  siiipj 
at  too  great  a  distance.  There  is  a  skater  on  the  po«d,  and 
the  fish  below  are  doubtless  wondering  at  the  rumbling  and 
tumbling  above.  That  sparrowhawk  is  hurrying  alter  a 
fieldfare.  Look  1  he  is  above  his  object,  see  how  he  hovers ; 
i  he  stoops— a  shot  from  the  sportsman — down  comes  the 
i  hawk,  not  in  the  beauty  of  a  fierce  swoop,  but  fluttering  in 
death’s  agony;  and  the  scared  fieldfare  hastens  away,  low 
j  to  ground.” 

I  A  CHRISTMAS  SONG. 

‘‘  Come,  help  me  to  raise 
Loud  songs  to  the  praise 
Of  good  old  English  pleasures ; 

I  To  the  (Christmas  cheer, 

I  And  the  foaming  beer, 

j  And  the  buttery’s  solid  treasures 

“  To  the  stout  sirloin, 

And  the  rich  spiced  Avine, 

And  the  boar’s  head  grimly  staring ; 

To  the  frumenty, 

!  And  the  hot  mince-pie, 

Which  all  folks  Avere  for  sharing  ; — 

1  “  To  the  holly  and  bay. 

In  their  green  array. 

Spread  over  the  walls  and  dishes  ; 

To  the  swinging  sup 
Of  the  w’assail  cup. 

With  its  toasted  healths  and  Avishes;— 

“  To  the  honest  bliss 
Of  the  hearty  kiss, 

W  here  the  mistletoe  was  swinging  ; 

When  the  berry  white 
Was  claim’d  by  right, 

On  the  pale  green  branches  clinging  ;— 

W’hen  the  warm  blush  came 
F rom  a  guiltless  shame. 

And  the  lijis,  so  bold  in  stealing. 

Had  never  broke 
The  vows  they  spoke, 

Of  truth  and  manly  feeling; — 

“  To  the  story  told 
I3y  the  gossip  old. 

O'er  the  embers  dimly  glowing, 

WJiile  the  pattering  sleet 
On  the  casement  beat, 

And  the  blast  was  hoarsely  blowing  ; — 

“  To  the  tuneful  wait 
At  the  mansion  gate. 

Or  the  glad,  sweet  voices  blending, 

When  the  carol  rose. 

At  the  midnight’s  close. 

To  the  sleeper’s  ear  ascending  ;— 

“  To  all  pleasant  ways, 

In  those  ancient  days. 

When  the  good  folks  knew  their  station  : 
YVhen  God  was  fear’d, 

And  the  king  revered, 

Hy  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  nation  ;— 

“  W'hen  a  father’s  Avill 
\Vas  sacred  still. 

As  a  law,  by  his  children  heeded  ; 

And  none  could  brook 
The  mild  sweet  look. 

When  a  mother  gently  pleaded 

“  W  hen  the  jest  profane 
Of  the  light  and  A’ain 
With  a  smile  was  never  greeted, 

And  each  smooth  pretence, 

Hy  plain  good  sense. 

With  its  true  desert  Avas  treated.” 
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A  BUSINESS  LETTER. 

(Address  on  the  back.) 


Single 


Mr  John  Stokes,  No.  5  in 
Hind’s  Court  Fleet  Street 

Ijondon 

And  Post  Paid.  15.  Feb.  1809. 

(  Contents. ) 

St  Asaph  ill  Wales^  Feb,  15,  1809. 

<<  <  Mr  Stokes,  Sir, — On  the  receipt  ot*  this,  please  to  call 
and  get  nine  shillings,  a  balance  due  to  me  from  Mr  Warner, 
at  10,  CoiTihill  Lottery  oHice,  which  he  will  give  you,  and 
for  which  send  constantly,  every  week,  18  of  the  Mirror 
newspapers,  directed  fair  and  well,  in  good  writing,  to  Mr 
Kinlev,  of  Crossack,  Ballasalla,  Isle  of  Mann. 

“  ‘  Mrs  Kinley  likes  your  newspaper  the  best  of  any, 
because  you  often  insert  accounts  of  shocking  accidents, 
murders,  and  other  terrible  destructions,  which  so  lament- 
ablv  happen  to  mankind.  As  such,  your  newspaper  is  a 
Avarning  voice,  and  an  admonition  for  people  to  watch  for 
their  own  welfare,  and  to  be  aware.  All  newspapers  who 
are  filled  with  dirty,  foolish,  sinful  accounts  of  mean,  ill, 
miju’ofitable  things",  which  stulT  the  minds  of  readers  with 
devilish  wickedness,  ought  to  be  avoided  as  devilish,  and  as 
siml-destroying  doctrine.  But  a  newspaper  ought  to  be 
next  unto  the  blessed  godly  gospel  of  our  holy  Lord  and 
master,  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  continually  taught  and 
established  the  word  and  works  of  grace  and  eternal  life, 
through  the  holy  sanctification  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  most 
holy,  blessed,  gift  of  God,  the  Almighty  Abba  F'atherofour 
holy  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  1  was  in  the  Isle  of  Mann, 
1  ])aid  threepence  a- week  for  one  of  your  papers  ;  and  I  let 
Mrs  Kiiileys  have  it,  and,  as  she  has  several  young  sons, 
your  paper  would  be  a  blessing  to  tiiem.  And  1  beg,  on 
Saturday  next,  you  will  not  fail  to  begin  and  send  a  news¬ 
paper  every  week,  and  don’t  miss  in  any  one  week,  for  I 
want  to  have  them  filed,  and  to  have  a  complete  set  of  them, 
as  I  have  a  great  number  of  the  Mirror  papers,  and  I  hope 
to  be  a  constant  customer ;  as  such,  I  beg  you  will,  next 
Saturday,  begin  and  send  a  Mirror  newspaper  every  week, 
and  give  a  good  direction  on  them,  and  set  Mr  Kinley’s 
name  quite  plain  upon  the  frank,  as  they  are  bad,  and  very 
bad,  readers  of  writing,  at  the  house  where  the  letters  and 
t>apers  are  left  at  Ballasalla. 

“  ‘  And,  when  I  get  back  to  the  Island,  I  will  take  one 
of  your  papers  for  myself,  and  will  send  you  more  cash  in 
due  time.  But,  at  present  time,  begin  on  next  Saturday, 
and  don’t  fail,  and  direct  (|uite  plain,  in  good  writing,  for 
Mr  Kinley,  of  Crossack,  Ballasalla,  Isle  of  Mann. 

‘‘  ‘  N.B.  Set  two  nil’s  in  the  word  Mann,’else  they  send  it 
to  the  Isle  of  Mar,  in  a  mistake. 

“  ‘  Observe  well,  you  must  begin  this  week,  and  never 
miss  at  all,  to  send  a  3IiiTor  paper  every  week,  to  the  Isle 
ot  3Iann.  Don’t  miss  in  any  week  at  all.  I  have  paid  the 
postage  of  this  single  letter,  and  I  particularly  entreat  you 
to  get  the  nine  shillings  from  Mr  Warner,  for  which  please 
to  begin  on  next  Saturday,  and  don’t  neglect  to  send  eigh¬ 
teen  successive  Mirror  newspapers,  with  a  very  good  direc¬ 
tion  to  Mr  Kinley,  of  Crossack,  Ballasalla,  Isle  of  Mann, 
and  1  will  scud  cash  to  you,  from  the  Isle,  in  due  time,  for 
luysell  lor  more  papers,  at  the  end  of  the  time.  Yours, 

IC.  T.  IIawden,  Engineer,  &c.’ ” 

Ibis  is  exactly  the  kind  of  book  we  wish  to  see — a 
favourite  among  the  lower  classes.  There  is  a  manly, 
healthy,  genuine  English  spirit  about  it. 


^f'gmds  and  Stories  of  Ireland,  By  Samuel  Lover, 
H.  II.A.  With  latchings  by  the  Author.  I2mo. 
Bp*  2-7.  Dublin  :  W.  I\  Wakeman.  Edinburgh  : 
Gliver  and  Boyd.  1831. 

Mf  have  been  much  amused  during  the  perusal  of  this 
ittle  volnine ; — not  but  we  have  in  our  time  met  Avith 
J’i^h  stories  as  well  or  even  better  tohl.  What  most 
p  eases  us  in  Mr  Lover’s  collection,  is  the  true  Irish  man- 
in  which  they  are  told.  His  legends  are,  in  this 
Inspect,  peculiarly  happy.  "Fhey  are  fragments  of  old 
^>ullion,  sparkling  here  and  there,  but  disfigured,  and 
'<*kly  coated  over  with  the  rust  of  vulgarity  and  igno- 
'iuce,  Avhich  they  have  acquired  in  their  transmission 


through  long  generations  of  the  peasantry.  The  contrast 
of  the  legend’s  original  grandeur  with  the  uncouth  and 
grotesque  form  which  it  has  assumed  during  the  lapse  of 
time,  is  often  irresistibly  ludicrous.  This  effect  Mr  Lover 
has,  in  one  or  two  instances,  contrived  to  heighten  by  his 
felicitous  etchings.  In  his  picture  of  King  O’Toole  and 
St  Kevin,  he  has  given  us  an  exquisite  representation  of 
the  legendary  monarch  and  saint :  the  latter,  a  sturdy 
young  peasant  in  a  loose  dreadnought,  with  a  stout  cudgel 
in  his  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  his  hat-band,  pointing  with  a 
true  Irish  leer  of  triumph  to  his  accomplished  miracle  ; 
the  former,  a  good  elderly  gentleman,  with  his  crown  and 
j)ig-tail — but  the  words  of  the  legend  can  best  describe 
him — “  ’Twas  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  king  standing 
Avith  his  mouth  open.” 

Upon  the  Avhole,  we  can  recommend  a  perusal  of  this 
book  to  all  Avho  are  admirers  of  Irish  humour  and  cha¬ 
racter. 


A  set  of  Six  Original  Songs.  The  Poetry  by  INIrs 
Ilemans  ;  the  IVIusic  by  J.  Zeugheer  Herrmann,  and 
II.  F\  C.  London  ;  Published  by  J.  PoAver.  I83L 

Beautiful  poetry,  Avith  appropriate  and  pleasing  ac¬ 
companiments,  Our  readers,  we  know,  will  thank  us 
for  any  thing  from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Ilemans.  The  music, 
freebooters  though  extract-making  critics  are  generally 
reputed  to  be,  Ave  dare  not  purloin,  with  Mr  Power’s 
magical  “  Entered  at  Stationers’  Hall”  staring  us  in  the 
face. 

SiSTEIl  !  since  I  MET  THEE  LAST. 

Sister  !  since  I  met  thee  last. 

O’er  thy  brow  a  cloud  hath  pass’d, 

1  n  the  softness  of  thine  eyes 
Deep  and  still  a  shadow  lies ; 

F’rom  thy  A'oice  there  comes  a  tone, 

NcA’cr  to  thy  childhood  known  ; 

Through  thy  soul  a  stonn  hath  moved— 

Gentle  sister  !  thou  hast  loved  ! 

‘‘  Yes,  thy  varying  cheek  hath  caught 
Hues  too  bright  from  troubled  thought ; 

F\ir  along  the  Avandering  stream 
Thou  art  folio Av’d  by  a  dream  ; 

In  the  Avoods  and  valleys  lone 
Music  haunts  thee  not  thine  OAvn  : 

Wherefore  fall  thy  tears  like  rain  ? 

Sister  !  thou  hast  loved  in  vain ! 

“  Tell  me  not  the  tale,  my  lloAver  ! 

Du  my  bosom  pour  that  shoAver  ! 

Tell  me  not  of  kind  thoughts  wasted ; 

Tell  me  not  of  young  hopes  blasted  ; 

Wring  not  forth  one  burning  Avord, 

I^et  thy  heart  no  more  be  stirr’d  ! 

Home  alone  can  give  thee  rest— 

Weep,  sweet  sister,  on  my  breast !” 


D1R(;E  AT  SEA. 

‘‘  Sleep  !  we  give  tht^e  to  the  Avave* 
Red  Avith  life-blood  from  the  brave. 
Thou  shalt  find  a  noble  grave. 
F^are-thee-Avell ! 

Sleep  !  thy  billowy  fiebl  is  Avon. 
Proudly  may  the  funeral  gun, 

’Mid  the  hush  at  set  of  sun, 

Boom  thy  knell. 

“  Lonely,  lonely  is  thy  b<‘d — 

Never  there  may  flower  be  shed. 
Marble  rear’d,  or  brother’s  head 
BoAv’d  to  Aveep. 

Yet  thy  record  on  the  sea, 

Borne  through  battle  high  and  free, 
Long  the  red-cross  flag  shall  be— 
Sleep,  O  sleep* !” 
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The  American  Quarterly  Review,  No.  NV,  September 
1830.  Philadelphia :  Carey  and  Lea.  Glasgow : 
John  Reid. 

We  have  so  often  noticed  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view,”  that  we  in  some  sort  take  shame  to  ourselves  for 
passing  its  Philadelphian  rival  in  silence.  The  truth  is, 
that  we  have  all  along  regarded  the  American  Quarterly 
not  only  as  less  bold  and  manly  in  its  tone,  but  as  being 
indeed  a  rather  slavish  imitation  of  its  elder  brother. 
The  present  number  is,  however,  a  decided  improvement. 
After  a  careful  perusal,  we  feel  ourselves  entitled  consci¬ 
entiously  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
although  candour  obliges  us  at  the  same  time  to  advert  to 
some  of  its  faults.  The  subjects  are  for  the  most  part 
judiciously  chosen,  and  the  articles  on  the  whole  a  happy 
medium  between  dulness  and  flippancy. 

We  must,  however,  condemn  that  incessant  sneer  at 
the  “  Old  Country,”  which  disgraces  the  pages  of  the 
American  Quarterly.  Indulging  in  a  habit  of  this  kind, 
gives  a  character  of  bile  and  ill-humour  most  prejudicial 
to  a  nascent  literature.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
injustice  of  the  reviewer’s  severe  things  that  w’e  object 
to,  (many  of  them  are  most  lamentably  just,)  as  to  his 
manner  of  uttering  them.  lie  is  ahvays  attempting  to 
be  ironical.  Now  irony  is  a  tone  not  easily  supported  in 
a  graceful  manner,  and  frequent  repetition  of  it  becomes 
absolutely  nauseous.  The  reviewer  will  perhaps  tell  us, 
that  speaking  ironically  is  a  custom  of  his  country,  (we 
reply,  that  it  is  a  bad  custom,)  or  that  the  “old country” 
writers  are  as  much  to  blame  as  he  ;  (but  he  ought  to 
know  that  “  two  blacks  don’t  make  a  white.”)  Apart 
from  this  fault,  the  American  Quarterly  has  another  that 
frequently  leads  it  into  foolishness,  a  habit  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  say  something  more  upon  every  subject  than  any 
other  person  has  done.  One  or  two  slips  of  this  kind 
have  brought  to  our  recollection  tlie  story  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  captain  and  his  mate.  They  had  gone  ashore  at 
Calcutta,  and  upon  their  return  to  the  ship,  the  latter  was 
very  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  a  juggler,  who,  balancing 
a  ladder  upon  the  ground,  went  up  the  one  side  and  down 
the  other.  The  captain  had  seen  all  that  the  mate  had 
8*!en,  and  this  in  addition — that  when  the  juggler  got  to 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  he  drew  it  up  after  him  ! 

Article  I.  is  a  review  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Gulistan 
of  Sadi, — or  rather,  the  Gulistan  is  placed  at  the  top  of 
it,  to  give  the  author  an  opportunity  of  displaying  a 
consideriible  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature.  There 
is  much  excellent  ridicule  bestowed  upon  the  translations 
and  imitations  from  the  Persian  which  have  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years. — Article  II.  is  a 
review  of  Rourrienne.  The  critic  labours  strongly  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  statements  of  his  author ;  but 
this  he  does  merely  by  means  of  anonymous  counter- 
statements;  at  times  only  by  opposed  conjectures.  It  is  a 
clever  but  a  hasty  and  inaccurate  piece  of  special  pleading. 
— Article  III.  is  a  review  of  the  first  American  edition 
of  a  classic — Professor  Anton’s  Horace.  The  subject, 
author,  and  editor,  are  treated  in  a  masterly  style — in 
fact,  we  consider  this  article  the  best  in  the  number. 
It  is  composed,  too,  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  perfect  fair¬ 
ness.  The  w’ork  criticised  seems,  although  not  exempted 
from  defects,  one  that  will  do  credit  to  America. — Article  , 
IV\  is  the  best,  because  the  most  severe,  denunciation  of 
Mr  Rulmer’s  novels  that  w^e  have  seen. — Article  is 
devoted  to  a  defence  of  the  veracity  of  John  Tanner,  wdio 
has  lately  publisluMl  a  Narrative  of  his  Thirty  Years’ 
C’aptivity  among  the  Indians  of  North  America.  The 
writer  makes  out  a  good  ca^e  for  his  friend.  — Article  VI. 
is  an  essay  uj)on  the  present  state  of  tiie  Aim'ricati 
di'aina,  v.'hiid»  <bu*s  not  s<‘em,  any  mare  than  (uir  own.  to 
In*  in  a  v<*rv  llom  Ii»hing  conditi.>n. — ’I  Iktc  ari*  fonrotiicr 
artieb's,  but  rat!n*r  t(»o  po!f»^ii*,al  and  pido'.nic.ii  in  tlu  ir 
chaiactrr  to  fall  under  our  nolici’. 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  No,  I,  Januanj 

1831.  London.  Charles  Knight. 

“  If  we  can  devise  any  means  for  giving  a  greater 
unity  to  education  in  these  islands ;  if  we  can  only  make 
all  persons  engaged  in  instruction  better  acquainted  with 
each  other  ;  if  we  can  diffuse  a  fair  and  unbiassed  critl, 
cism  on  establishments  for  education,  and  on  the  systems 
and  books  which  constitute  their  real  life  and  existence 
—we  are  doing  a  service  not  only  to  our  country,  but  to 
the  w’hole  wwld.”  Such  are  the  views  on  wdiich  the 
Society  for  Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge  have  been  led 
to  undertake  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.  We 
heartily  concur  'with  them  ;  and  w^elcome  a  publication 
which  has  been  too  long  wanted  in  this  country.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  the  reasons  here  expressed,  it 
must  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  education. 

The  plan  embraces  three  several  departments.  In  the 
first,  we  have  general  discussions  on  the  most  important 
educational  institutions  at  home  and  abroad,  wdth  ac- 
C(Kints  of  their  constitution  and  methods  of  procedure. 
The  leading  article  on  Oxford  is  perhaps  not  a  very  good 
sample  of  what  is  intended  in  this  department.  It 
commences  with  an  expression  of  admiration  that  so 
little  is  known,  even  in  England,  about  the  character  of 
that  University ;  and  yet  it  leaves  us  without  any  far¬ 
ther  instruction  in  the  matter, — but  only  with  some 
very  tolerable  remarks  on  the  uses  of  endowments  for 
educfitioii.  We  have  next  rather  a  trite  account  of  the 
parochial  school  system  as  it  is  found  in  Scotland,  Silesia, 
and  the  United  States.  The  articles  on  Education  in 
Rome,  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris,  and  Education 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  come  much  nearer  to  what  the 
Society  appear  to  have  aimed  at  as  the  essence  of  tlieir 
undertJiking.  There  is,  to  us  at  least,  and  to  the  reading 
public  in  general,  a  good  deal  of  novelly  in  these  state¬ 
ments, — Avhich  are  the  more  satisfactory  as  a]>paveutly 
proceeding  from  w'riters  locally  conversant  with  wdiat 
they  describe.  The  practice  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
is  thus  stated  :  “  The  whole  is  directed,  under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  minister  of  'war,  by  a  governor  and  sub-go- 
vcrnoi*.  The  discipline  is  military.  The  students  arc 
admitted  according  to  their  places  in  examinations  held 
ill  the  different  departments,  usually  in  August.  The 
candidates  are  required  to  know', — 1.  Arithmetic,  wutli 
Logarithms,  &c.  ;  2.  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid,  as  far 
as  the  projierties  of  Spherical  Triangles  ;  3.  Algebra,  as 
far  as  the  theory  of  Equations,  inclusive  ;  T.  Plane  Tri¬ 
gonometry  ;  5.  Statics,  the  proportions  being  syntheti¬ 
cally  demonstrated  and  applied  to  the  more  simple  ma¬ 
chines;  G.  the  Algebraical  succession  of  lines  of  the  first 
and  second  degrees;  7.  the  application  of  Logarithmic 
Tables  to  the  solution  of  Triangles;  8.  Latin  enough  to 
translate  a  simple  author,  and  French  composition ; 
Drawing.  They  must  also  be  able  to  construct  the  more 
simple  propositions  of  descriptive  geometry.  These  arc 
also  obligatory  ;  but  regard  is  also  paid  to  a  candidate’s 
knowledge  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  'Ifi® 
yearly  payment  is  1000  francs,  or  L. 40  sterling,  and  each 
pupil  is  required  to  bring  with  him  a  uniform,  linen,  &c., 
to  the  amount  of  about  I... 30.  The  ordinary  time  ot 
remaining  in  school  is  about  two  years  ;  some,  however, 
arc  allowed  to  remain  tliree  years,  but  never  more.” 

The  second  ]>art  consists  of  review's  of  books  used  m 
schools  and  colleges.  This  is  meant  to  make  amends  in 
some  degree  for  the  neglect  of  that  part  of  their  plan  m 
w'hich  the  Society  w'cre  to  have  attempted  a  conipk**^ 
improvement  of  all  books  used  in  education.  Ihev 
formerly  spoke  lightly  of  every  sort  of  school  bo()k  in  this 
language.  Surely  tliey  hjul  not  seen  Dr  'I'honiseu  ^ 
s(;;-ies — adiaii-:dde  in  all  re  .j)ects,  imh'ssthe  Society  inigbt 
objc'.-t  la  tliele  religion,  and  tlndr  lVe<|ueiit  lel'enoiri*  t‘> 
Seri|>tu.'e  tlierues.  'i’he  last  jiai  t  of  the  .Jour;ial  isoerc- 
pied  with  cdiort  iiotieeiof  the  state  of  educati(»n  in  diittr* 
ent  eouiitries,  tlie  jdiuis  for  j»reinoting  it,  and,  in  general, 
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ith  the  whole  series  of  educational  statistics.  The 
dumber,  on  the  whole,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  powerful 
Society  from  which  it  proceeds — aboiiiidinjr  in  important 


hereafter  investii^ate — involved  in  the  fact,  of  no  educa¬ 
tional  journal  ever  haviiiij  appeared  in  this  country  till 
the  present  time.  Germany  and  France,  and  even 
\inerica,  have  long  preceded  us  in  this.  Is  it  because 
the  people  of  these  countries  stood  more  in  need  of  the 
excitement  and  the  exhortations  of  such  a  journal  to 
betahe  themselves  to  the  task  of  education  ?  This  might 
have  been  the  case  in  France  ;  for  there,  we  believe,  the 
journal  is  under  the  superintendence,  and  conducted  at 
the  expense,  of  government ;  and  the  extent  of  ignorance 
in  the  elementary  branches  throughout  the  finest  pro¬ 
vinces  of  that  country  is  said  to  be  incredible.  The 
Journal  d’Education  might  have  been  addressed  to  the 
general  apathy  about  education.  But  what  variety  has 
not  been  attempted  in  the  enterprising  literature  of  Gcr- 
manv,  under  governments  xvhich  throw  no  obstacles,  in 
anv  form,  in  the  w'ay  of  literary  publications  !  A  journal 
of  education  is  there  a  very  marketable  commodity.  It 
is  so  likewise  in  America;  both  because  the  publication 
is  cheap,  and  because  the  people  are  unaffectedly  inte¬ 
rested  in  its  objects.  If,  in  our  own  country,  a  journal 
of  education  has  been  deemed  unnecessary,  it  is  not 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  palmy  state  in  which  education 
lias  ever  prevailed  amongst  us ;  but  because  there  seems 
to  he  a  general  feeling  that  education  will,  without  any 
such  monitor,  gradually  work  out  its  own  ends,  under 
the  stirring  examples  jierhaps  of  individuals  everywhere 
rising  in  society  through  the  advantages  they  have  derived 
from  it.  We  are  not  fond  of  allowing  philosophy  to 
tamper  much  with  affairs  of  jiractice,  however  much  this 
constitutional  bias  may  appear  to  have  yielded  of  late  in 
some  things;  and,  among  the  rest,  theories  of  educ.ation 
are  too  apt  to  be  considered  as  empirical.  We  rejoice, 
therefore,  to  see  this  useful  journal  in  tlie  hands  of  a 
Society  able  to  conduct  it  in  the  .ablest  manner,  whether 
there  be  much  popular  demand  fur  it  or  not. 


Six  Etchings,  By  W.  Geikie.  Edinburgh  :  Henry 
Constable.  I.«ondon  ;  Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves. 

Two  sets  of  etchings,  under  the  above  denomination, 
are  .at  present  upon  our  table.  Our  Edinburgli  readers 
Jo  not  require  to  be  told  who  the  artist  is,  or  what  he  is 
capable  of  performing.  Nature  has  almost  made  .amends 
to  Mr  Geikie  for  denying  him  the  power  of  speech,  by 
the  accurate  and  instinctive  talent  she  has  given  him  of 
seizing  and  representing  the  most  minute  differences  of 
form  and  expression.  In  the  matter  of  colouring  lie  is 
rather  deficient — so  much  so  that  avc  have  at  times  been 
tempted  to  fancy  there  might  be  some  mysterious  con¬ 
nexion  between  that  organ  which  is  susceptible  of  the 
•aiinony  of  sounds,  and  that  which  perceives  wh.at  we, 
'vitli  no  very  violent  metaphor,  are  accustomed  to  call 
t  e  harmony  of  colours.  In  his  etchings,  however,  we 
Icel  no  detect — they  .are  well  grouped,  full  of  humour, 
and  true  to  nature.  They  will  tell  to  after  ages  what 
thronged  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  in  our 
‘‘  I  he  Shoe-stand”  is  a  leaf  stolen  from  n.ature’s 
‘uvn  book. — The  Street  Auctioneer” — not  so  good  as  a 
'v  ole  contains  many  excellent  figures.  The  Illustra- 
ions  of  lam  O’Shanter  are  not  particularly  happy;  but 
^  .Jolly  Beggars”  (and  particul.arly  the  eld  Ballad- 
are  ox(‘el!ent.  We  have  said  that  there  is  much 


1  ^  tilclt  \  lo  Iiiiii.ii 

^‘•unour  in  thoy.e  sktdches — perhaps  too  much  exclusive 
•unoiii .  1  li,.  figure  of  the  litthi  hoy,  however,  who  is 

f«ninjr  atteutiveiy,  In  “  The  Blind  Fiddler,”  evinces 
iiiJ**- h’-ri'eption.  'rhere  is  something  extremely  toiich- 
^  the  jiicture  of  the  boy-artist  recumbent  on  the 


pavement,  chalking  out  a  figure  on  horseback,  while  two 
grave  seniors  look  on  with  mingled  sympathy  and  xvonder. 


Mothers  and  Daughters ;  A  Tale  of  the  Year  1830.  In 
three  vols.  London.  Colburn  and  Bentley. 

OcR  knowledge  of  the  fashionable  novel  is  becoming 
daily  more  accurate.  For  a  long  time,  the  cultivators  of 
this  branch  of  natural  history  were  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  order  consisted  only  of  one  numerous 
species.  More  minute  microscopical  investigation  has  at 
last  enabled  us  to  divide  it  into  two.  There  are  fashion¬ 
able  novels  composed  by  members  of  the  privileged  classes 
they  attempt  to  describe  ;  and  there  are  fashionable  no¬ 
vels  composed  by  the  contributors  to  the  Court  Journal, 
The  clnaracteristic  distinction  of  the  former  is  dulness  ; 
of  the  latter,  heartless  proflig.acy  or  affectation.  We  are 
r.ither  at  a  loss  under  which  class  to  rank  “  IMothers  .'iiul 
Daughters.”  It  is  too  clever  to  be  written  by  a  noble¬ 
man,  and  too  respectable  to  emanate  from  the  other  quar¬ 
ter.  We  should  not  much  wonder  to  discover  that  it 
belonged  to  «i  new  and  hitherto  undescribed  species.  Wc 
intend,  however,  some  of  these  days,  to  examine  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  ]Mr  Witham,  in  his  book 
u]>on  fossil  plants,  and  if  we  make  any  discoveries,  our 
readers  shall  hear  of  them.  IVIeaiiwhile,  one  and  all  of 
them  may  rest  assured  that  there  are  worse  books  for  a 
long  evening  than  Mothers  .and  Daughters.” 


Dr  Lardnefs  Cabinet  JAbrarij  :  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
lieign  of  George  IV,  Vol.  I.  London  :  Longman 
and  Co.  1831. 

Wk  Last  week  deferred  our  review  of  this  work,  in¬ 
tending  to  have  discussed  both  the  hook  and  its  hero  at 
some  length.  Upon  more  mature  rellection,  however, 
we  arc  of  opinion  that  this  t.ask  had  better  be  postponed, 
until  the  whole  of  these  Memoirs  are  upon  our  table.  It 
is,  however,  but  justice  to  say  of  them,  that  with  many 
deficiencies — the  author  neither  has,  nor  indeed  (to  do 
him  justice)  pretends  to  exclusive  sources  of  information 
—and  tinged  not  unfrequeiitly  with  an  undue  spirit  of 
bitterness — they  contain  the  best  and  fairest  account  of 
our  late  king  that  has  yet  been  published.  They  are  the 
work  of  a  man  of  superior  talents. 


MUSIC. 

llarmonicon  for  Ftbruarjjy  18.31. 

The  llarmonicon  has  now  existed  for  upwards  of 
eight  years,  and  has,  in  many  respects,  eoiitrihuted  much 
to  the  diffusion  of  musical  information,  and  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  musical  enquiry  in  Great  Britain.  Our  limits 
forbid  any  examination  of  the  jiositive  or  comparative 
merits  of  a  work  now  so  voluminous,  and  oblige  us  to 
confine  ourselves  to  a  slight  survey  of  the  number  at 
present  before  us. 

Article  I.  (from  Mr  Fetis’s  Ilcvuc  Musical)  consists 
of  two  interesting  notices  of  the  late  C.  S.  Catel  and  I*. 
Bode,  In  the  notice  of  the  former,  we  observe  some 
things  that  do  not  exactly  accord  with  our  opinions  ;  but 
have  no  room  to  discuss  them  here.  However,  we  may 
state,  that,  to  several  persons  who  have  asked  us  to 
recornnieiid  to  them  some  short  treatise  whence  they 
iniglit  learn  something  of  the  elements  of  musical  har¬ 
mony,  we  have  always  said,  “  We  do  not  know  of  any 
short  treatise  that  W'ill  serve  your  puiqiose  so  well  as 
C  ateTs,  although  he  has  neglected  to  teach  the  iiiariage- 
incnt  of  harmony  in  two  parts,  before  treating  of  liunijoiiy 
in  three  and  four  (larts. — Article  Jl.  is  a  usel’ul  addition 
to  the  musical  history  of  England.  We  find  in  if,  twice, 
the  word  countraAenorp  which  we  do  not  approve  of. 
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fiecause  it  is  neither  English,  nor  Italian,  nor  French.— 
Article  III,,  “  On  Harps.”  We  care  not  if  all  the  harps 
in  the  world  were  made  into  one  bonfire  on  the  top  of 
Arthur’s  seat.  Meantime,  they  serve  some  ends,  in 
showing  off  attitudes,  and  hands,  and  arms.— Article  IV. 
We  recommend  public  attention  to  this,  “  On  the  forma¬ 
tion  of«T  Musical  Library;”  an  expansion,  by  Fctis,  of 
Hr  Burney’s  Sketch. 

Passing  over  other  articles  for  the  present,  we  may  just 
stop  to  mention,  that  the  story  (p.  45-6)  of  the  effect  of 
music  upon  the  Sultan,  reminds  us  of  an  old  story  once 
current  in  Edinburgh.  An  honest  Scotch  farmer  was 
carried,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  by  some  of  his  town 
friends,  to  a  grand  concert.  The  music  went  on  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  fanner  seemed  all  attention. 
His  friends  looked  eagerly  at  him,  in  expectation  of  his 
delighted  and  unqualified  approval.  At  last,  still  staring 
intently  at  the  performers,  he  yawned  out,  in  a  most 
desponding  tone,  “  Ilech,  sirs!  but  thae  folk’s  unco  lang 
o’  tunin’  their  fiddles  !” 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  music  printed  in  this  number 
of  the  Harmonicon. 

With  regard  to  Rossini’s  overture,  there  is  nothing  new 
in  it.  The  Swedish  air  (p.  27,  et  seq,)  will  be  found — 
melody,  symphonies,  and  accompaniments,  and  in  the 
same  key — in  No.  2  of  Moore  and  Bishop’s  Selection  of 
National  Melodics,  (p.  69,  rt  seq,)  to  the  words,  “My 
Harp  has  one  unchanging  theme,”  published  some  years 
ago.  The  Harmonicon  states  it  to  be  “  now  first  printed 
here.”  We  do  not  understand  tliis  mystery.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  Irish  air,  “  Peggy  Bawn,”  (p.  32,)  is  altered  from 
the  original  much  for  the  worse.  In  the  piece  by  Bellini, 
who  is  a  clever  young  artist,  there  are  several  misprinted 
notes,  as  there  are  in  some  other  places  of  this  number. 
At  p.  37  there  is  a  passage  that  belongs  to  Beethoven. 
Bellini  has  altered  it  from  legato  to  staccato,  and  made 
some  other  slight  changes.  The  “  Alpine  Melody”  is  as 
common  as  boiled  tripe,  and  just  as  piquant :  worse  than 
the  celebrated  “  Crambe  Repetita.”  The  two  Vienna 
Landler  do  not  possess  any  novelty,  or  peculiar  merit. 

We  shall  only  add  a  few  general  remarks  on  London 
musical  taste  and  fashion,  by  way  of  coda. 

There  has  been,  and  there  is  yet,  too  strong  a  tendency 
to  persecute  all  those  monstrous  schismatics  and  noncon¬ 
formists  who  do  not,  “  with  meek-submitted  thought,” 
bend  the  lowly  knee  in  worship  of  the  Taurus  constella¬ 
tion  of  musical  critics  and  composers.  Witness  the  case 
of  IMr  Fetis.  But  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  that  Avas 
enough.  No  Frenchman  could  ever  yet  utter  any  thing 
that  sounded  like  common  sense  or  instruction,  to  the 
ears  of  thorough-bred  John  Bull.  We  hope  that  the 
young  generation  of  Bulls  may  learn  to  see  things  in  a 
different  light.  Sister  Peg,  poor  Avoman,  has  long  learned 
to  do  so. 

Our  musical  reading  has,  perhaps  unluckily  for  us, 
disqualified  us  from  perceiving  that  novelty,  and  that  ori¬ 
ginality  which  are  so  copiously  discovered  by  others  in 
many  modern  compositions,  and  which  cause  so  much 
w'onder  and  astonishment.  We  are  soiTy  to  say,  that 
our  experience  in  musical  matters  has  taught  us,  every 
day  more  and  more,  the  truth  of  a  certain  venerable  re¬ 
mark, — that  “  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun !”/ 

If  the  Avild  extravagant  crudities  of  certain  modern 
Italian  and  German  composers,  who  are  “  all  the  rage,” 
are  admired  by  our  neighbours  as  the  very  perfection  of 
musical  genius  and  art,  as  amazing  specimens  of  novelty, 
beauty,  and  originality,  aa^c  cannot  help  it.  We  are  not 
of  their  opinion.  Mais,  chacun  d  son  gout  ! 

We  observe  cA^ery  day,  (Avith  our  peculiar  admiration,) 
old  musical  things  published  as  new,  Avithout  exciting  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  their  antiquity  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  musical  friends.  On  the  contrary,  their 
new  beauties  and  their  originality  are  lauded  to  the  v’ery 
topmost  height  of  a  London  smoke-hky.  The  A*ast  fuli¬ 
ginous  cloud  is  saturated  Avith  the  breath  of  that  praise 


which  returns  to  its  giA^ers  in  the  shape  of  a  shower  of 
damp  “  blacks,”  that  settle  on  the  noses  and  movable 
shirt-collars  of  a  puffing  public,  there  to  remain  till  scan 
and  sooty  water  wash  them  into  the  omniferous  streain 
of  the  Thames. 

The  music  of  modern  times  that  is  most  greedily  swal 
lowed  by  an  “  all-discerning  public,”  always  reminds  us 
of  a  certain  extraordinary  compound,  called  “  The  Hag, 
gis  of  Dunbar.”  It  is  not  described  in  Kitchiner  or  in 
Meg  Dods.  The  admirers  of  rich  and  rare  novelties  may 
if  they  like,  compound  it  to  their  taste  from  the  original 
printed  “  Peptic  Reciiie.” 
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A  FLOOD  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

By  John  J,  Audubon, 

Many  of  our  larger  streams,  such  ns  the  Mississippi, 
the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Red  River, 
exhibit,  at  certain  seasons,  the  most  extensive  OA^erflow- 
ings  of  their  Avaters,  to  which  the  name  of  floods  is  more 
appropriate  than  the  term  freshets,  usually  applied  to  the 
sudden  risings  of  smaller  streams.  If  we  consider  the 
A^ast  extent  of  country  through  AA^hich  an  inland  naviga- 
tion  is  afforded  by  the  never-failing  supply  of  Avater  fur- 
nished  by  these  Avonderful  rivers,  AA^e  cannot  suppose 
them  exceeded  in  magnitude  by  any  other  in  the  known 
world.  It  Avill  easily  be  imagined  Avhat  a  Avonderful 
spectacle  must  present  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  traAeller 
Avho,  for  the  first  time,  views  the  enormous  mass  of 
Avaters,  collected  from  the  vast  central  regions  of  our 
continent,  booming  along,  turbid  and  sAvollen  to  over- 
floAving,  in  the  broad  channels  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio,  the  latter  of  Avhich  has  a  course  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  and  the  former  of  scA^eral  thousands. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  a  Booming  Flood  of  these 
gigantic  streams,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  causes  Avhich 
giA'e  rise  to  it.  These  are,  the  sudden  melting  of  the 
snoAvs  on  the  mountains,  and  heavy  rains  continued  for 
seA’eral  weeks.  When  it  happens  that,  during  a  seA’en 
Avinter,  the  Alleghany  Mountains  ha\'e  been  covered  Avith 
snoAV  to  the  depth  of  seA^eral  feet,  and  the  accumulated 
mass  has  remained  unmelted  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
materials  of  a  ffood  are  thus  prepared.  It  noAV  and  then 
happens  that  the  Avinter  is  hurried  off  by  a  sudden  increase 
of  temperature,  when  the  accumulated  snoAvs  melt  away 
simultaneously  over  the  AA'hole  country,  and  the  south¬ 
easterly  Avind  which  then  usually  bloAVs,  brings  along 
with  it  a  continued  fall  of  heavy  rain,  Avhich,  mingling 
Avith  the  dissolving  siioav,  deluges  the  alluvial  portions  ot 
the  AV’estern  country,  filling  up  the  rivulets,  ravines, 
creeks,  and  small  rivers.  These,  delivering  their  Avaters 
to  the  great  streams,  cause  the  latter  not  merely  to  rise 
to  a  surprising  height,  but  to  oA^erfloAV  their  banks, 
Avherever  the  land  is  Ioav.  On  such  occasions,  the  Ohio 
itself  presents  a  splendid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  appal¬ 
ling  spectacle  ;  but  Avhen  its  Avaters  mingle  Avith  those  of 
the  Mississippi,  then,  kind  reader,  is  the  time  to  A'ieAvan 
American  ffood  in  all  its  astonishing  magnificence. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  the  Av^ater  ha> 
been  knoAim  to  rise  upwards  of  sixty  feet  above  its  loAvest 
level.  The  river,  at  this  point,  has  already  run  a  cour^e 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  from  its  origin  at  1 
burg,  in  PennsylA'ania,  during  Avhich  it  has  received  thf 
Avaters  of  its  numberless  tributaries,  and  oA'erfloAving  ai 
the  bottom-lands  or  A’alleys,  has  sAV'ept  along  the  fenc?^ 
and  dwellings  Avhich  haA^e  been  unable  to  resist  its  vio- 

♦  This  powerful  and  eraphic  dcscriptifui  of  tin*  periodical 
of  the  Mississippi,  forms  a  i)art  of  Sir  Aiiduhoii’s  t‘U'fhcomi 
Oriiitliologieal  Work — a  hooK  invaluahle  to  the  naturalist 
faithful  delin(‘ations, — to  the  general  reader,  for  the  tone  of  eii 
siasm  which  pervades  it.  The  reader  will  also  tind  thij, 
alluded  to  in  this  day’s  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  >  c 
iaii  ^Society. 
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lence.  I  could  relate  hundreds  of  incidents  which  might 

rove  to  you  the  dreadful  effects  of  such  an  inundation, 
and  which  have  been  witnessed  by  thousands  besides 
myself.  I  have  known,  for  example,  of  a  cow  swimming 
through  a  window,  elevated  at  least  seven  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  sixty-two  above  low-water  mark.  The 
house  was  then  surrounded  by  water  from  the  Ohio, 
which  runs  in  front  of  it,  while  the  neighbouring  country 
was  overflowed  ;  yet  the  family  did  not  remove  from  it, 
but  remained  in  its  upper  portion,  having  previously 
taken  off  the  sashes  of  the  lower  windows,  and  opened  the 
doors.  But  let  us  return  to  the  Mississippi. 

TJiere  the  overflow  is  astonishing  ;  for  no  sooner  has 
the  water  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  banks,  than  it 
rushes  out  and  overspreads  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring 
swamps,  presenting  an  ocean  overgrown  with  stupendous 
forest-  trees.  So  sudden  is  the  calamity,  that  every  in¬ 
dividual,  whether  man  or  beast,  has  to  exert  his  utmost 
ingenuity  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  the  dreaded  ele¬ 
ment.  The  Indian  quickly  removes  to  the  hills  of  the 
interior,  the  cattle  and  game  swim  to  the  different  stripes 
of  land  that  remain  uncovered  in  the  midst  of  the  flood, 
or  attempt  to  force  their  way  through  the  waters  until 
they  perish  from  fatigue.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
the  inhabitants  have  rafts  ready  made,  on  which  they 
remove  themselves,  their  cattle,  and  their  provisions,  and 
which  they  then  fasten  with  ropes  or  grape  vines  to  the 
larger  trees,  while  they  contemplate  the  melancholy 
spectacle  presented  by  the  current,  as  it  carries  off'  their 
houses  and  wood>yards  piece  by  piece.  Some  who  have 
nothing  to  lose,  and  are  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
Squatters,  take  this  opportunity  of  traversing  the  woods 
in  canoes,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  game,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  skins  of  animals,  such  as  the  deer  and  bear, 
which  may  be  converted  into  money.  They  resort  to 
the  low  ridges  surrounded  by  the  waters,  and  destroy 
thousands  of  deer,  merely  for  their  skins,  leaving  the  flesh 
to  putrefy. 

The  river  itself,  rolling  its  swollen  waters  along, 
presents  a  spectacle  of  the  most  imposing  nature.  Al¬ 
though  no  large  vessel,  unless  propelled  by  steam,  can  now 
make  its  way  against  the  current,  it  is  seen  covered 
by  boats  laden  with  ])roduce,  which,  running  out  from 
all  the  smaller  streams,  float  silently  towards  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  their  owners  meanwhile  not  very  well 
assured  of  finding  a  landing-place  even  there.  The  water 
is  covered  with  yellow  foam  and  pumice,  the  latter  having 
rioated  from  the  rocky  mountains  of  the  north-west.  The 
eddies  are  larger  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Here 
and  there  tracts  of  forest  are  observ’ed  undermined,  the 
trees  gradually  giving  way,  and  falling  into  the  stream. 

( attle,  horses,  bears,  and  deer,  are  seen  at  times  attempt¬ 
ing  to  swim  across  the  impetuous  mass  of  foaming  and 
boiling  water  ;  whilst  here  and  there  a  vulture  or  an 
eagle  is  observed  perched  on  a  hloatiul  carcass,  tearing  it 
np  in  pieces,  as  regardless  of  the  flood,  as  on  former  occa¬ 
sions  it  would  have  been  of  the  numerous  sawt/ers  and 
planters,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  river  is  covered 
when  the  water  is  low.  Even  the  steamer  is  fi*e(|uently 
distressed.  The  numberless  trees  and  logs  that  float  ' 
along,  break  its  paddles,  and  retard  its  progress.  Besides,  j 
It  18  on  such  occasions  difficult  to  procure  fuel  to  main¬ 
tain  its  fires  ;  and  it  is  only  at  very  distant  intervals  that 

a  wood-yard  can  be  found  which  the  water  has  not  car- 
I'ied  off. 

following  the  river  in  your  canoe,  you  reach  those 
parts  of  the  shores  that  are  protected  against  the  over¬ 
owing  of  the  waters,  and  are  called  Ij*  vees,  There  you 
nd  the  whole  population  of  the  district  at  w'ork  repair- 
og  and  augmenting  those  artificial  barriers,  which  are 
^'eral  teet  above  the  level  of  the  fields.  Every  person 
^Pl>ears  to  dread  the  opening  of  a  crevasse,  by  which  the 
'vaters  may  rush  into  his  fields.  In  spite  of  all  exertions, 
lowever,  the  crevasse  opens,  the  water  bursts  impetuously 
the  plantations,  and  lays  waste  the  crops  which  so 


lately  were  blooming  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  spring.  It 
opens  up  a  new  channel,  which,  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  may  carry  its  waters  even  to  the  Mexican 
Gulf. 

I  have  floated  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  when  thus 
swollen,  and  have  in  different  places  visited  the  submersed 
lands  of  the  interior,  propelling  a  light  canoe  by  the  aid 
of  a  paddle.  In  this  manner  I  have  traversed  immense 
portions  of  the  country  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  these 
rivers,  and,  particularly  whilst  floating  over  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  bottom-lands,  I  have  been  struck  with  awe  at  the 
sight.  Little  or  no  current  is  met  with,  unless  when  the 
canoe  passes  over  the  bed  of  a  bayou.  All  is  silent  and 
melancholy,  unless  when  the  mournful  bleating  of  the 
hemmed-in  deer  reaches  vour  car,  or  the  dismal  scream 
of  an  eagle  or  a  raven  is  beard,  as  the  foul  bird  rises, 
disturbed  by  your  approach,  from  the  carcass  on  which 
it  was  allaying  its  craving  appetite.  Bears,  cougars, 
lynxes,  and  all  other  ((uadrupeds  that  can  ascend  the  trees, 
are  observed  crouched  among  their  top-branches.  Hungry 
in  the  midst  of  abundance,  although  they  see  floating 
around  them  the  animals  on  which  they  usually  prey, 
they  dare  not  venture  to  swim  to  them.  Fatigued  by 
the  exertions  Avhich  they  have  made  in  reaching  the  dry 
land,  they  will  there  stand  the  hunter’s  fire,  as  if  to  die 
by  a  ball  were  better  than  to  perish  amid  the  waste  of 
waters.  On  occasions  like  this,  all  these  animals  are  shot 
by  hundreds. 

Opposite  the  city  of  Natchez,  wdncli  stands  on  a  bluff 
bank  of  considerable  elevation,  the  extent  of  inundated 
land  is  immense,  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  lying 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  River,  Avhich  is 
I  more  than  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  being  under  water, 
i  The  mail-bag  has  often  been  carried  through  the  im¬ 
mersed  forests,  in  a  canoe,  for  even  a  greater  distance,  in 
order  to  be  forwarded  to  Natchitochez. 

But  now,  kind  reader,  observe  this  great  llood  gradually 
subsiding,  and  again  see  the  mighty  changes  which  it  has 
effected.  The  waters  have  now  been  carried  into  the 
distant  ocean.  The  earth  is  everywhere  covered  by  a 
deep  deposit  of  muddy  loam,  which,  in  drying,  splits  into 
deep  and  iiarroiv  chasms,  presenting  a  reticulated  appear¬ 
ance,  and  from  which,  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer, 
disagreeable,  and  at  times  noxious,  exhalations  arise,  and 
fill  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  as  with  a  dense 
fog.  The  banks  of  the  river  have  almost  everywhere 
been  broken  down  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Large 
streams  are  now  found  to  exist,  where  none  were  for¬ 
merly  to  be  seen,  having  forced  their  way  in  direct  lines 
from  the  upper  jiarts  of  the  bends.  These  are  by  the 
navigator  culled  short-cuts.  Some  of  them  have  proved 
large  enough  to  produce  a  change  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  If  I  mistake  not,  one  of  these,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Grand  (hit-qlf,  and  only  a  few  miles  in 
length,  has  diverted  the  river  from  its  natural  course,  and 
has  shortened  it  by  fifty  miles.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
islands  present  a  bulwark  consisting  of  an  enormous  mass 
of  floated  trees  of  all  kinds,  which  have  lodged  there. 
Large  sand-banks  have  been  completely  removed  by  the 
impetuous  whirls  of  the  waters,  and  have  been  deposited 
in  other  places.  Some  appear  quite  new  to  the  eye  of 
the  navigator,  who  has  to  mark  their  situation  and  bear¬ 
ings  in  his  log-book.  The  trees  on  the  margins  of  the 
hanks  have  in  many  parts  given  way.  They  are  seen 
bending  over  the  stream,  like  the  grounded  arms  of  an 
overwhelmed  army  of  giants.  Everywhere  are  heard 
the  lamentations  of  the  farmer  and  planter,  whilst  their 
servants  and  themselves  are  busily  employed  in  repairing 
the  damages  occasioned  by  the  floods.  At  one  crevasse, 
an  edd  ship  or  two,  dismantled  for  the  purpose,  are  sunk, 
to  obstruct  the  passage  opened  by  the  still  rushing  waters, 
while  new  earth  is  brought  to  fill  up  the  chasms.  The 
squatter  is  seen  shouldering  his  rifle,  and  making  his  way 
through  the  morass,  in  search  of  his  lost  stock,  to  drive 
the  survivors  home;  and  save  the  skins  of  the  diowued. 
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New  fences  have  everywhere  to  be  formed  ;  even  new 
houses  must  be  erected,  to  save  which  from  a  like  dis¬ 
aster,  the  settler  places  them  on  an  elevated  platform, 
supported  by  pillars  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The 
lands  must  be  ploughed  anew ;  and  if  the  season  is  not 
too  far  advanced,  a  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes  may  yet  be 
raised.  But  the  rich  prospects  of  the  planter  are  blasted. 
The  traveller  is  impeded  in  his  journey,  the  creeks  and 
smaller  streams  having  broken  up  their  banks  in  a  degree 
proportionate  to  their  size.  A  bank  of  sand,  which  seems 
firm  and  secure,  suddenly  gives  way  beneath  the  traveller’s 
horse,  and  the  next  moment  the  animal  has  sunk  in  the 
<|uicksand,  either  to  the  chest  in  front,  or  over  the  crup¬ 
per  behind,  leaving  its  master  in  a  situation  not  to  be 
envied. 

Unlike  the  mountain-torrents  and  small  rivers  of  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  Mississippi  rises  but  slowly  during 
these  floods,  continuing  for  several  weeks  to  increase  at 
the  rate  of  about  an  inch  in  the  day.  When  at  its  height, 
it  undergoes  little  lluctuatiou  for  some  days,  and  after 
this  subsides  as  slowly  as  it  rose.  The  usual  duration  of 
a  flood  is  from  four  to  six  weeks,  although,  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  it  is  protracted  to  tw’o  months. 

Every  one  knows  how  largely  the  idea  of  floods  and 
cataclysms  enters  into  the  speculations  of  the  geologist. 
If  the  streamlets  of  the  European  continent  afford  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  formation  of  strata,  how  much  more  must 
the  Mississippi,  Avith  its  ever- shifting  sand-banks,  its 
crumbling  shores,  its  enormous  masses  of  drift  timber, 
the  source  of  future  beds  of  coal,  its  extensiA'e  and  varied 
alluvial  deposits,  and  its  mighty  mass  of  Avaters  rolling 
sullenly  along,  like  the  flood  of  eternity  ! 


A  DAY’S  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF 

BRASIL. 

The  road  betAveen  Sucuruh  and  the  Diamond  Wash- 
cries,  at  the  source  of  the  brook  Calhao,  Avas  fatiguing 
and  dangerous*  We  lost  our  Avay  among  the  innumer¬ 
able  Avood-clad  hillocks.  Every  thing  around  us  had  a 
foreign  aspect,  and  filled  the  mind  Avith  apprehension. 
The  thick  forest  looked  like  one  Avide  grave,  for  the  dry 
season  had  stripped  both  its  foliage  and  blossoms :  here 
and  there,  indeed,  some  parasitical  floAver  appeared,  but, 
in  general,  the  huge  stems  upreared  themselves  quite 
naked,  AvaAung  their  giant  branches  amid  the  dark-blue 
ether.  The  thorny  acacia  greAV  beside  the  capivi,  with 
its  interlaced  branches  ;  and,  more  striking  than  either, 
the  chorisia,  slender  Avhere  it  springs  from  the  ground 
and  at  the  summit,  but  half-Avay  up  sAvollen  like  a  tun, 
shoAved  its  corky  rind.  Myriads  of  ants’  nests  hung 
upon  these  trees,  many  of  Avhich  Avere  several  feet  in 
thickness,  their  black  colour  contrasting  forcibly  Avith  the 
clear  grey  of  the  leafless  branches.  The  unAvonted  forms 
of  armadillos  and  ant-eaters  met  our  eyes  at  every  step, 
and  the  sloths  hung  stupidly  dreaming  on  the  branches 
of  the  ambamba.  Occasionally  a  huge  snake  Avould  cross 
our  path,  and  disappear  amid  the  undcrAVood.  The  harsh 
screams  of  periquitos  sounded  through  the  sun-dried 
wood,  and  herds  of  the  howling  ape  Avere  heard  in  the 
distance.  , 

Our  path  led  us  two  seA'cral  times  across  the  heights, 
Avhich  were  only  covered  with  brushAA^ood,  and  Avhence 
Ave  obtained  a  vicAv  over  the  monotonous  and  seemingly 
endless  Avilderness.  When  AA’e  descended  the  second  time, 
the  sun  AventdoAvn  ;  and,  as  the  sudden  darkness  fell  upon 
us,  Ave  remarked,  by  the  anxiety  of  our  guide,  that  he  had 
lost  his  AA'ay. 

At  this  perplexing  moment  he  discovered,  in  a  glen  on 
one  side  of  our  road,  the  house  of  a  family  Avith  AA’hich 
he  AA'as  acquainted,  and  advised  us  to  seek  shelter  there 
during  the  night.  He  added,  reluctantly,  “  You  had 
better  ride  on  before,  gentlemen  ;  for  if  the  son  were  to 
see  me  first,  he  Avould  think  1  came  to  apprehend  him 


for  the  murder  of  his  brother,  lately  perpetrated  by  him  ’ 
A  cold  shudder  past  through  our  frames  as  Ave  approached 
the  house.  An  old  man,  bent  more  Avith  grief  ibaii  age 
around  Avhose  A^encrable  countenance  hung  long  locks  of 
snoAV-Avhite  hair,  received  us  ;  affirming,  in  tremulous 
accents,  that  he  and  his  maniac  daughter  Avere  alone  in 
the  house.  As  soon  as  avc  had  satisfied  him  regarding 
the  object  of  our  visit,  and  the  guide  had  ventured  to 
approach,  he  broke  out  into  passionate  AAmiling,  ciusinjr 
his  sons,  another  of  Avboin,  Ave  now  learned,  bad,  a  few 
years  before,  murderc'd  his  uncle  in  a  fit  of  jealousy.  \\\ 
recoiled  Avith  horror  from  the  idea  of  passing  the  niidit 
in  this  house  of  blood  and  grief ;  and  desired  our  guide 
to  rcconduct  us  into  the  unstained  solitude  of  the  forest. 
The  old  man  showx'd  us  the  path  Avhich  led  to  the  Iii<rh. 
road,  and,  after  riding  a  short  Avay,  Ave  arrived  at  the  hut 
of  a  deserted  cotton  plantation. 

AVe  soon  kindled  a  large  fire.  The  fatigues  of  tlie  sul¬ 
try  day  had  exhausted  us,  and  yet  aax  could  not  sleep. 
The  image  of  the  unhapjiy  old  man  haunted  us.  The 
guide,  too,  did  his  best  to  keep  us  awake,  by  telling  us 
stories  of  murders,  Avhich,  according  to  his  account,  were 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  iii  the  thinly-peopled  district 
of  Minas  Novas,  that  in  one  year  he  had  counted  seveu- 
and-twenty,  and  in  another  eighteen.  He  obserAed  that 
the  Portuguese  emigrants  more  frequently  experienced 
depravity  among  their  children  than  the  native  Brasil¬ 
ians  ;  and  sought  to  explain  this  by  their  neglect  to  im¬ 
press  upon  tliem,  at  an  early  age,  the  necessity  of  a  strict 
morality  in  their  intercourse  Avith  the  slaves. 

Something  Avas  yet  Avanted  to  sum  up  the  horrors  of 
the  diiy.  We  had  scarcely  fallen  asleep,  AAdicii  Ave  Avere 
again  roused  by  a  violent  crackling  in  the  fire,  and  a  pecu¬ 
liar  sound,  something  betwixt  a  snort  and  a  Avhistle.  Wc 
seized  our  fire-arms  and  ^vevc  about  to  leaA'e  the  but  ;  but 
our  more  experienced  guide  anxiously  detained  us,  point¬ 
ing  to  an  immense  snake,  AAdiicli,  aaTiIi  infuriated  bounds 
and  AAU’ithings,  sought  to  hurl  the  firebrands  asunder.  It 
Avas  the  surucucu,  the  strongest  of  Brasilian  poisonous 
snakes,  and  on  this  account  doubly  terrible  in  a  nightly 
visit.  We  fired  several  times  at  the  monster,  but  did  not 
dare,  Avbeii  it  became  still,  to  seek  it  in  the  darkness. 
Next  morning  it  Avas  noAvliere  to  be  found.  The  horses, 
Avhich  we  had  left  OAxrnight  Avith  their  fore  feet  bound 
together,  stood  timidly  huddled  together  at  the  edge  ol 
the  AA'ood,  Avhcuce  they  had  iii  all  probability  observed 
the  approach  of  our  dangerous  A*isitant. 


FIFTH  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

There  is  no  kind  of  criticism  more  difficult  than  that 
Avhich  professes  to  estimate  the  A'alue  of  Avorks  of  art,  and 
there  is  none  more  rashly  and  unadvisedly  hazarded. 
Few  men  who  Avere  unacquainted  Avith  mathematics 
Avould  pretend  to  giA’e  an  opinion  of  the  AVorks  of  Lh 
Place  ; — any  individual,  possessed  of  an  imperfect  or  un¬ 
cultivated  ear,  AA’’ould  hesitate  before  he  gave  bis  opinion 
of  a  piece  of  music  or  a  performer.  But  set  any  miuii 
taken  at  a  venture,  before  a  picture  or  a  statue,  and  it  is 
ten  chances  to  one  that  he  tells  you,  “  right  slick  away, 
that  it  is  good  or  bad.  If  he  contented  himselt  Avitli 
saying  it  pleased  or  displeased  him,  there  Avould  be  some 
sense  and  modesty  in  the  speech.  This  is  annoying  and 
offensiA’e  enough  in  the  exhibition  room  ;  but  Avben  it 
finds  its  AA^ay  into  print,  it  is  positive  injustice.  A  modest 
and  talented  artist  is  boAved  doAvn  by  unjust  censure,  he* 
cause  a  person,  Avho  can  neither  see  nor  comprehend  hi> 
unobtrusive  merits,  has  stepped,  self-elected,  into  theeri' 
tic’s  chair  ;  or  a  painter,  of  no  merit  Avliatever,  is  laude 
to  the  skies,  because  the  eye  of  friendsbi]»  discovers  beau¬ 
ties  in  bis  AA’orks  Avbich  no  one  else  can. 

It  is  not  enough  to  constitute  a  critic  of  art  that 
possess  a  spirit  alive  to  the  impulses  of  poetry, 
eye  susceptible  of  the  beauties  of  colour  and  form,  d  i 
poetical  mind  so  much  the  slave  of  association— ?:o  muc 
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rcustomed  to  value  objects  merely  as  they  suggest  stir- 
‘\,.r  trains  of  thought— that  it  is  often  iiicapahle  of  dwell- 
•,',.^110011  the  simple,  enduring,  and  therefore  to  it  mono- 
tonous,  beauties  of  a  picture  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
thP  veriest  daub  that  re-awakens  in  it  some  elevated  or 
tender  fancy,  receives  the  credit  of  the  ideasant  reverie  to 
which  it  has  accidentally  given  birth.  Again,  it  does  not 
follow  because  a  man  has  a  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
that  be  is  capable  of  thoroughly  appreciating  art,  any 
more  than  because  the  ear  of  one  wandering  upon  the 
moonlight  beach  is  capable  of  feeling  the  full  sweetness 
of  notes  awakened  by  the  alternate  dash  and  rippling  of 
the  waves,  he  must  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  linked 
and  giddy  melody,  or  the  overpowering  harmony  of  some 
masterpiece  of  music.  The  stray  beauties  of  nature,  iso¬ 
lated  and  accidental,  are  within  the  reach  of  every  capa¬ 
city  •  but  it  is  not  every  one  to  whom  it  is  given  to  quaff 
the  rich  cup  which  the  poet,  the  painter,  or  the  musician, 
mixes  up  with  such  ingredients.  Most  people  look  upon 
a  picture  as  they  do  upon  a  beautiful  object  in  nature. 
They  are  struck  by  one  or  other  of  the  arrows  which  it 
shoots  forth  on  all  sides.  They  catch  a  random  charm. 
And  even  this  is  much — it  adds  to  their  happiness,  it 
softens  and  attempers  their  disposition.  Much  is  already 
gained  in  a  nation,  when  a  large  body  of  its  inhabitants  j 
have  attained  even  this  imperfect  stage  of  feeling  for  art. 
Hut  he  who  presumes  to  speak  and  judge  of  the  works 
of  art,  must  go  further.  lie  must  feel  not  only  the  inci¬ 
dental  beauties  of  a  x)icture,  he  must  feel  its  worth  as  a 
whole  ;  he  must,  in  short,  comprehend  it.  To  this  power 
he  cannot  attain — however  liberal  nature  may  have  been 
to  him — without  long  and  anxious  study — study  not  of 
hooks,  but  of  pictures.  Words  are  here  of  no  avail ;  the 
living  and  embodied  object  must  be  dwelt  upon.  We 
appeal  to  painters  themselves,  whether  their  views  of  the 
art,  after  they  had  mastered  it,  had  any  resemblance  to 
tliose  vague  but  passionate  yearnings  which  made  them 
woo  it  as  a  bride.  With  every  step  they  made  in  learn¬ 
ing,  a  new  light  went  up  before  them  regarding  its  nature 
and  object.  Practice  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  can 
alone  give  knowledge. 

By  keeping  in  view  the  requisites  of  a  good  judge,  even 
the  uninitiated  may  soon  be  enabled  to  detect  his  imita¬ 
tor.  The  iTicompeteiit  (because  ignorant)  critic  may 
always  be  recognised  by  <mc  of  two  marks.  Either  he  is 
clamorous  and  frequent  In  his  declaration  of  contempt 
for  all  technicalities,  and  indulges  m  rliapsodical  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  which  a  pic¬ 
ture  suggests  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  having  picked  up  a 
few  terms  of  art,  he  applies  them  at  random — talking  a 
sort  of  Babylonish  dialect  which  neither  he  nor  any  one 
else  understands.  The  first  is  in  general  a  literary  man, 
with  some  talent,  and  a  great  command  of  w'ords,  but 
who  has  not  cultivated  that  sense  to  which  the  art  of 
painting  addresses  itself — the  second  is  a  man  of  neither 
talent,  information,  nor  feeling,  who  has  been  taiight  {ill 
that  can  be  taught — the  mixing  of  colours,  drawing 
straight  lines,  and  carrying  into  execution  a  few  conven¬ 
tional  rules. 

Looking  back  upon  what  we  have  written,  and  feeling 
that  decided  and  strong  as  our  expressions  are,  they  are 
yet  hut  the  simple  truth,  we  feel  considerable  reluctance 
and  trepidation  at  the  idea  of  ourselves  presuming  to  enact 
the  part  ot  judges.  One  rellection  alone  consoles  us — 
that  we  have  in  reality  studied  the  subject  with  our  best 
attention;  and  that  our  judgments,  although  expressed 
'''Jth  decision,  are  formed  <leriberately,  and  maintained 
Without  arrogance.  The  word  we  is  not  used  on  the 
pusent  occasion,  as  it  frequently  is,  merely  hecanse  it 
toiins  a  modest  suhstitnte  for  the  word  /.  The  criti- 
Jisins  wlii(!h  we  piaijiose  tt)  ])iiblish  upon  the  works  exlii- 
ntiiig  in  the  rooms  ol  the  Scottish  Aciidemy,*  are  really 
t  ‘e  joint  work  ot  a  little  knot  of  f«*ieiids,  wh(»  are  enthu- 
J'lasiic  lovers  ot  art.  Some  of  them  have  had  op[>ortu- 
mties  ot  studying  it  in  other  countries — some  of  them 


have  never  been  out  of  their  own.  In  their  views  of  the 
general  principles  of  art  they  are  at  one  ;  hut  different 
tempers  and  habits  frequently  occasion  a  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  upon  particular  points.  As  every  judgment  is  the 
final  and  deliberate  decision  of  the  whole,  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  being  misled  by  the  partialities  of  friend- 
ship,  or  the  peculiarities  of  individual  taste. 

We  (in  order  to  return  from  the  impersonal  to  the 
personal  mode  of  speaking — although  there  are  few  who 
have  less  taste  for  personality  than  ourselves)  have  in¬ 
dulged  at  too  great  length  in  discussing  what  a  learned 
barrister  calls  “  the  general  question,”  to  admit  of  oiir 
entering  at  present  upon  the  individual  merits  of  the 
different  artists.  This  we  shall,  however,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  week — briefly  and  pithily.  We  may,  however, 
remark,  that,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  present  Exhi¬ 
bition,  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  best 
we  have  yet  seen  in  Edinburgh.  It  has  little  glare,  but 
much  real  sterling  merit.  There  are  more  works  in  it 
capable  of  bearing  repeated  examination  than  we  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  on  any  former  occasion.  It  gives  us  a 
higher  idea  of  the  advanced  state  of  art  among  us  than 
we  had  previously  entertained. 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OP 
EDINBURGH. 

WERNERIAN  SOCIETY. 

Saturday f  February  19. 
Professor  Jameson  in  the  Chair. 

Drs  Gr«aham,  Greville,  Scot,  Russell ;  James 
Wilson,  C.  S.  Alenteath,  J.  J.  Audubon,  D.  Falconer, 
G.  A.  Arnott,  J.  Stark,  Esqs.,  &c. 

An  ingenious  paper  on  the  Beacon-Lights  of  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  by  Robert  Stevenson,  Esq.,  civil  engineer,  was  read 
by  the  secretary.  In  this  communication,  the  author  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show,  that  the  Cyclops  of  the  heathen  mytho¬ 
logy  and  of  the  poets  were,  in  all  probability,  nothing  more 
than  lighthouses.  In  concluding  his  paper,  Mr  Stevenson 
alluded  to  the  outcry  raised  by  some  individuals  on  the  de¬ 
cline  of  science  and  the  arts  in  this  country.  In  the  scien¬ 
tific  improvement  of  lighthouses,  he  proved  that  Great 
Britain  stood  first  in  the  world,  and  that  these  national 
establishments  had,  besides,  been  brought  to  tlieir  present 
state  of  perfection  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

A  paper  was  then  read  on  the  inlluence  of  rocks  on  the 
nature  of  vegetables,  by  Dr  Murray  of  Aberdeen,  in  which 
the  author  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  most  com¬ 
mon  plants  of  the  floras  of  Paris,  Edinburgh,  and  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  CtTine  to  the  conclusion,  that  general  vegetation, 
in  regard  to  sjiecies,  is  not  influenced  by  the  subjacent  rock. 
Exceptions  to  the  rule  were  of  course  admitted.  In  the 
(conversation  which  ensued,  Dr  Graliam  seemed  to  favour 
the  same  views. 

The  last  communication  laid  before  the  meeting  was  a 
highly  grai>hiq  deseviptiop  of  ^  flood  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
J.  J.  Audubon,  Esq. 

HOTAI.  SOCIETY. 

Monday y  February  21, 
Professor  Russeel  in  the  Chair. 

Present, — Profi*.ssors  Alison,  ('hristison,  Wallace; 

Sir  II.  Jnrdiiie,  Sir  W.  llamiltcm.  Sir  1).  Myhie;  Drs 
Greville,  Keith,  Borthwick,  Macclagan,  Campbidl,  and 
(!arsoii;  General  Strat on  ;*  Messrs  Gordon,  Menteith, 
Jardirie,  Witham,  Arnot,  Sivright,  L’Amy,  Williams, 
Hall,  St'irk,  Eorbes,  &c. 

A  NOTICE  of  the  fossil  tree  discovered  in  the  quarry  of 
Craigleitb,  ill  the  month  of  November  last,  was  read  by 
1  Henry  ^V  itbam,*  Es(j.  The  Essayist  remarked,  that  the 
j  geological  position  ot  this  magnificent  fossil  stem  wits  in  the 
moiiiituin  limestiUje  group,  atid  (cotisiihcrably  bdow  the  great 
coal  basins  ot  the  Lotbians.  Judging  from  the  uii worked 
rock  n(*ar  where  the  stem  lies,  the  superincumbent  mass 
must  have  bijeri  upwards  of  100  feet  in  depth.  The  explored 
part  ot  the  fossil,  with  what  has  alrt^ady  been  removed,  is 
I  thirty-seven  feet  in  length.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a 
:  large  bripicliless  tl'Miik,  flattened  in  some  parts,  so  as  to 
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form  an  elliptical  section.  The  stem  tapers  grarlually,  and 
it  marked  at  unequal  intervals  with  transverse  ridges,  or 
irregular  prominences.  The  bark  has  been  converted  into 
coal,  and  presents  indistinct  longitudinal  markings,  with 
very  small  transverse  rings.  At  some  of  the  prominences 
these  rings  are  contorted,  in  the  same  manner  as  w'e  see 
them  round  the  coming  off  of  the  branches  of  various  plants. 
The  flattened  appearance  of  the  trunk,  Mr  Witham  argued, 
Was  not  necessarily  the  result  of  pressure ;  and  he  demon¬ 
strated  this  point  by  pointing  out  the  existence  of  a  similar 
appearance  in  some  specimens  of  recent  tree  which  he  laid 
before  the  society.  Indeed  the  idea  of  pressure,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  is  nearly  inadmissible,  the  tree  not  being  parallel 
to  the  strata.  Should  it  hereafter  appear,  upon  working 
downwards,  that  the  stem  is  perpendicular,  and  the  roots 
imbedded  in  shale,  Mr  Witham  was  prepared  to  esteem  it 
direct  proof  that  the  tree  stands  where  it  originally  grew,  and 
that  thebending  had  been  caused  bythe  overwhelming  influ* 
ence  of  the  current,  which  brought  the  matter,  now  form¬ 
ing  the  sandstone,  upon  the  weaker  part  of  the  plant.  In  this 
case,  the  direction  of  the  tree  would  show  that  of  the  current. 
The  Essayist  next  proceeded  to  enquire  to  what  onler  of 
plants  the  fossil  belonged.  lie  dissented  from  several  scien¬ 
tific  gentlemen  who  had  pronounced  it  to  be  a  lycopodium. 
There  was  in  the  external  configuration  of  the  plant  no 
ground  for  such  a  conjecture — there  were  no  traces  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  scales  of  the  palm  and  fern,  or  the  imbricated 
leaves  of  the  lycopodium.  The  plant  more  resembled  a  tree 
of  the  dicotyledonous  or  gymnojq)ermous  phanerogamic 
classes.  I3ut  Mr  Witham  proceetled  further  to  examine  its 
internal  structure,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  his 
valuable  Observations  upon  Fossil  Vegetations.  I5y  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  microscope,  he  discovered  most  decided  me¬ 
dullary  rays,  and  a  woody  texture,  with  some  appearance  of 
concentric  circles.  He  was  therefore  led  to  infer,  that  the 
plant  belonged  to  the  class  of  coniferoe.  The  stem,  how¬ 
ever,  so  much  exceeded  the  generality  of  kindred  plants 
found  in  similar  situations,  that  the  Essayist  hesitiited,  with 
our  present  limited  knowledge  of  fossil  botany,  to  name  the 
species.  Mr  Witham  adverted,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
cssay,4o  the  difference  in  composition  of  this  fossil  from  the 
surrounding  medium.  It  was  difficult  to  explain  how  the 
petrifying  substance  should  be  different  from  that  forming 
the  matrix  of  the  fossil.  Abundance  of  lime  was  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  the  mountain  limestone  group,  and  perhaps 
the  reason  why  the  sandstone  contained  less  of  it  than  the 
fossil  might  be,  that  before  the  strata  were  consolidated,  the 
sandstone  being  of  looser  texture  than  the  wood,  the  calca¬ 
reous  matter  more  easily  found  its  way  through  the  former, 
but  was  detained  by  the  latter,  and  as  it  decayed  replaced  it. 
It  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fossils  found  in  the  coal¬ 
field  proper,  lying  immediately  above  the  mountain  lime¬ 
stone,  contained  little  or  no  lime.  While  the  coniferje  of 
the  mountain  limestone  range  was  found  to  contain  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime,  iron,  and  small  quantities  of  carbon,  those  of 
the  coal-field  were  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  silice¬ 
ous  matter. 

The  Craigleith  fossil  just  described,  when  analyzed,  was 
found  to  contain— 

Carbonate  of  lime,  ....  (>2 

Oxide  of  iron, . .‘iS 

Carbon,  •  .  r  •  •  •  !j 


The  fossil  discovered  in  the  same  quarry  in  1820,  con¬ 
tained— 


Carbonate  of  lime, 

•  « 

.  ()0 

Oxide  of  iron,  .  • 

•  •  • 

18 

Alumine,  .  . 

•  • 

10 

Carbon,  .  .  . 

♦  • 

9 

I^oss,  .  •  •  • 

•  « 

.  3 

Too 

Certain  fossils  found  in  Berwickshire,  contained-* 
Carbonate  of  lime,  .  •  •  78.25 

Carbon,  .  •  •  .  •  16.50 

Per-oxide  of  iron,  •  .  .  .‘3.40 

Loss,  •  •  *  •  •  •  1*  35 


All  these  fossils  were  found  in  mountain  limestone  groups.  ! 
The  following  are  analyses  of  fossils  found  .in  the  co^-field.  j 
Fossil  tree  found  at  Fellon  colliery,  near  Newcastle-upon-  J 

Tyne :  j 

8i11ca,  ....  05  per  cent. 


Fossil  tree  found  at  Wideopen,  near  Newcastle : 

Silica,  ....  0(3  per  cent. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  .  .  1.05. 

Fossil  tree  found  at  High  Hewortli,  near  Newcastle; 
Silica,  ....  95  per  cent. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  .  .  0.15. 

The  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  marked 
difference  in  the  component  parts  of  fossils  found  in  the 
mountain  limestone,  and  those  found  in  the  coal-field,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  miner.  As  we  are  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  precise  geological  nature  of  many  sedimeiu 
tary  deposits  by  certain  species  of  shells  which  they  con¬ 
tain,  so  we  may  now  hope,  by  the  obvious  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  structure  of  these  plants,  to  be  enabled  to  ascer¬ 
tain  at  once  the  group  of  rocks  to  whicli  they  belong, 
attending  to  such  indications,  large  sums  of  money  may  bo 
spared,  which  might  otherwise  be  squandered  upon  experi¬ 
mental  mining. 

Professor  Wallace  read  the  introductory  part  of  a  paper 
on  the  nature  of  the  hour-lines  on  the  ancient  dials,  by 
T.  8.  Davies,  Esq.,  Bath.  The  body  of  the  paper  was 
not  laid  before  the  Society,  as  it  consisted  entirely  of  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstration.  The  details  of  the  introductory 
part  were  of  the  same  materials,  and  consequently  unsuit¬ 
able  to  our  pages. 

Mr  Stark  read  a  notice  of  the  black  salamander  of  the 
Alps,  two  specimens  of  which,  presented  to  the  Society  by 
George  Fairholme,  Esq.,  were  exhibited.  This  reptile, 
from  its  only  appearing  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  is  rarely 
met  with,  and  fur  this  reason  was  not  described  in  the  tirst 
edition  of  Cuvier’s  Itegne  Animal.  It  appeared,  however, 
in  the  second,  under  the  name  of  Salamandra  atra,  a  spe¬ 
cies  distinct  from  the  S.  terrestris  with  which  it  has  been 
confounded.  Mr  Stark  noticed  the  power  which  the  youn^ 
of  this  genus,  in  common  with  the  tadpoles  of  frogs,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  establishing  currents  in  particular  directions  in 
the  water  around  them,  as  observed  and  described  by  Dr 
Sharpey.  Mr  Fairholme's  specimens  were  obtained  from 
the  High  Alps  in  the  Caidon  of  Berne,  where  it  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  chamois  hunters  as  poisonous,  jm  opinion 
which  appears  to  be  utterly  unfounded. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

PRAYEK. 

Go,  when  the  morning  shineth, 

Go,  when  the  noon  is  bright, 

Go,  when  the  eve  declineth. 

Go,  in  the  hush  of  night ; 

Go,  with  pure  mind  and  feeling. 

Fling  earthly  thought  away. 

And,  in  thy  chamber  kneeling, 

Do  thou  in  secret  pray. 

Remember  all  who  love  thee. 

All  who  are  loved  by  thee  ; 

Pray,  too,  for  those  who  hate  thee. 

If  any  such  there  be. 

Then  for  thyself,  iu  meekness, 

A  Idessing  humbly  claim, 

And  link  with  each  petition 
Thy  great  Redeemer’s  name. 

Or  if  ’tis  e’er  denied  thee 
In  solitude  to  pray. 

Should  holy  thoughts  come  o’er  thee 
W’heii  friends  are  round  thy  way  ; 

Even  then  the  silent  breathing 
Of  thy  spirit  raised  above. 

Will  reach  His  throne  of  glory, 

Who  is  Mercy,  Truth,  and  Love. 

Oh  !  not  a  joy  or  blessing 
With  this  can  we  compare. 

The  j)ower  that  He  hath  given  us 
To  pour  our  souls  in  prayer  ! 

Whene’er  thou  pinest  in  sadness, 

Before  his  footstool  fall, 

And  remember  in  thy  gladness 
His  grace  who  gave  tlioe  all. 

Gfr  rpT’OF. 
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